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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tux Conservative Peers of England area pitiless race of men. 
They take an inhuman pleasure in tantalizing and and tormenting 
the “ Phocion of his country” (as the Globe calls Earl Grey), and 
his companions in office and adversity. 
Thus, on Tuesday night, they permitted him to carry the clause 
for the demolition of the Bishoprics by a majority of ninety to 
seventy-six,—an abundance of threats and prognostications to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. All went on smoothly enough 
to thé.117th clause of the bill, which enacts the suppression of 
benefices where two or three cannot be gathered together to hear 
divine service. Here, however, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
resolved to make a stand. Their forces were mustered with 
secresy and dispatch. Chief Baron. LynpHurst, the Ulysses of 
the party, sudderl the eizcuit and mz?>_ bis. appearance in 
‘town,—& bad omen tis > ucu Voted Cabinet! In the begin- 
ning of the evening the Goposition benches presented a desolate 
appearance : as the time’appr hitd, however, for setting fire to the 
train, which had previously béen laid, the Fory Lords appeared in 
considerable force. The Archbishop of CanrERBURY moved an 
amendment of secondary import to ‘the clause, which the timid 
and anxious Earl Grey acceded to, in the hope of disarming op- 
position. This concession only opened the way for a further 
attack, and the Archbishop then proposed, that the proceeds of 
sinecure livings, in which service had been suspended by the 
Commissioners, should in the first instance be applied to build a 
church and a glebe-house. This wastoo bad. The first part of 
the clause enabled the Commissioners to suspend or abolish sine- 
cure rectories ; and the latter part, as their Lordships proposed to 
amend it, would compel the application of the money, raised ex- 
clusively from Catholics, to the erection of a parsonage-house, and 
a church for any stray Protestant who might happen to pass that 
way. It was intended, in fact, to perpetuate one of the most irri- 
tating and crying abuses of the Irish Church Establishment. The 
Minister strongly opposed it, and the Minister was beaten by a 
majority of two; the numbers being—for the amendment, 84 ; 
against it, $2. 

The patient and long-suffering Earl Grey took time to consider 
the course he should pursue in consequence of this defeat. The re- 
sult of his meditations, and conference with his colleagues, may 
easily be guessed. He made up his mind to think the amendment 
an alteration of slight moment, and last night informed their 
Lordships that, although he was deeply hurt and mortified by their 
decision, he would not abandon the bill, nor his place, on account 
thereof. After making this, as it appears to us, humiliating and 
discreditable announcement, the Premier again became magnilo- 
quent, and declared that if further alterations, in the same sense, 
were made in the bill, he should then again think it his duty to 
consider whether he should not abandon it. And yet he pretends 
to think the amendment unimportant! The remaining clauses 
were then agreed to, and the report is to be brought up on 
Monday. 

The Slavery Bill has made some progress in the House of Com- 
mons ; but here, again, Ministers have encountered a virtual defeat. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Buxton moved an instruction to the Commit- 
tee, the ‘objeét of which was to shorten the period of the apprentice- 
ship of the negroes. This motion was strenuously opposed by Mr. 

’ STANLEY, and as strenuously supported by Mr. Macautay. It 
was finally rejected—but by a majority of seven only; 158 mem- 
bers voting with, and 151 against Government. This division spoke 
a language too plain to be misunderstood, and accordingly, the néxt 
day,-Ministers announced a compromise, and proposed to reduce 
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the appreaticeship of plantation slaves to seven, and of town 
slaves to five years’ duration. Thus the latter will be free on the 
lst June 1838, the former on the Ist June 1840. The West In- 
dians complain, of course, that Mr. Sran.ey has broken faith with - 
them. Mr: Stanuiry admits the fact; that is, he acknowledges 

st he has not kept his word with them as a Minister, because 
e House of Commons would not suffer him to keep it; but then, 
he is ready to vote as an individual member, if they insist upon his 
so doing, against his proposition as Secretary of the Colonies. We 
presume that the West Indians will care very little which way he 
votes, as plain Mr. SranLey. 

In the House of Commons, last night, the East India Charter 
Bill was read a third time, and passed, with some additional 
clauses proposed by Mr. CHar.es GRANT. 

The Conservatives, labouring as usual in their vocation, united ° 
with Ministers, on Tuesday, to defeat Mr. Tennyson's motion, for 
leave to bring in a bill to shorten the duration of Parliaments. 
Assuredly the House of Commons has gained no step in popular 
favour by that vote. How anxiously must the close of the ses- ” 
sion be desideyated by the great body of Ministerial supporters! 
Every succeeding week brings an additional discomfiture to their 
leaders, and damage totheir own characters as honest politicians and 
independent representatives of those who elected them. We know 
that they make fine promises of amendment for the next'session, * 
and hope they may keep them: the room for amendment in | 
their conduct is vast. Mr. Tennyson's motion was lost by a ma- 
jority of 213 to 164. 

The third reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill was carried in | 
the House of Commons, on Monday, by a majority of more than 
three to one—189 to 52. In that House—we are glad to have 
something creditable to say of it—its success was never doubtful ; 
but the Peers, who are blessed with hereditary bigotry, will almost 
certainly strangle it. We see that Lord Wynrorp was with diffi- 
culty persuaded to allow of its being read a first time. 

The week has been unpropitious to¢he West India Monopolists. 
They have not only lost a considera ion of the compulsory 
layo their free negro apprentices, but the sugar.refiners have ~ 
fore. Government, by dint of much asking, t¢ admit foreign 
sugars to be refined for the consumption of thé Continent. This ~ 
subject. was brought before the House, on Wednesday,.in a yery able 
speech, by Mr. Ciay, member for the Tower oheis,, one of the 
most clearheaded and independent men whom the Reform Bill has “ 
sent into Parliament. 

An amusing, but unimportant discussion, was provoked in the 
House of Commons; on Thursday, by a motion of Mr. O'ConNELL, 
to bring the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle to the bar, for 
committing a breach of privilege in publishing Parliamentary 
proceedings. It appears, that the Reporters who have been 
charged by Mr. O'ConngELL, with giving, designedly, false reports, 
and, above all, with not reporting him as fully as he thinks they 
ought to do, have come to the resolution of ‘ burking ™ the learned 
member. Mr. O'ConNELL, however, asseverates that he alone 
will not be their victim, but that if they refuse to report his 
speeches they shall not report those of any other person. Several 
members asserted the general accuracy and fairness of the reports, 
and the motion was withdrawn till Thursday next. Last night, 
however, Mr. O'ConNELL, who had taken fresh offence from a let- 
ter published.in the Times by the reporters of that journal, de- 
claring that they would suppress his speeches, until he had apolo- 
gized for the abuse of their body, moved that the proprietors of 
the Times be summoned on Monday to the bar of the House, to 
answer for a breach of privilege. This motion he persisted in, 
and it was accordingly carried. It is plain, that in the whole bu- 
siness, Mr. O'ConNELL has acted with marvellous indiscretion ; 
and the honourable House itself is placed in a rather awkward _ 
predicament by assenting to his motion. 





Intelligence from Constantinople has been received in Paris 
dated the 25th June. Israuim Pacua had evacuated Koniah, 
and nearly the whole of the Egyptian army had crossed the 
Taurus. The British squadron, under Sir PuLrENgy Matcoum, 
had anchored under the Castles of the Dardanelles, with orders, it 
is said, to remain there till the Russians have left the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople. 


The Queen of the Belgians was safely delivered of a sonat half- ~ 
past four on Wednesday morning. The event was announced to 
the inhabitants of Brussels by the discharge of 101 pieces of artil- 
lery on the Boulevards. The name of the infant is to be LrEorpoip 
Louis Purxip Victor Ernest, and he is to be created Duke of 
Brapant. The baptism is to take place on the Ist or 2d of Au- 
gust. The Duke of Nemours is to represent Louis Puix1 Pa 
godfather, and the Queen of the French is to officiate in peygon age 
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mother, instead of a proxy of the.Dutches&of Kena, as had 

n previously announced. This arrangement has been made 
in deference to the religious prejudices of Leopo.n’s Catholic 
subjects. wa 

he Plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers are busily engaged, 
in conjunction with the Belgian and Dutch Ministers, in finally 
arranging a settlement of the tiresome Belgian question. It is 
said that both the parties principally interested in the matter are 
r= to be somewhat more tractable than they have been 

itherto. 


The news from Portugal is not of a very precise description; 
but upon the whole, it is decidedly in favour of the progress of the 
Pedroites in the interior. General Bourmonr has arrived to take 
the command of the besieging army of Oporto; and it is plain 
that some apprehensions are entertained, that the attacks upon 
that wretched city may now be directed with more energy and 
effect than they have been hitherto. 

Captain Napier has been created Viscount of Cape St. Vincent, 

Don Pepro. Two of the vessels which formed part of the 
iguelite squadron which he defeated, have since joined the 
Pedroites, so that all except one are now in their possession. 


The silk weavers of Lyons have been lately in a state of insub- 
ordination. The storm appears to have blown over for the present; 
but great alarm still exists among the master-manufacturers and 
the peaceable inhabitants, in consequence of a new combination 
having been formed among the operatives to compel an advance of 
wages. It will be recollected, that in 1831, the silk weavers rose 
against the municipal authorities, and defeated the King’s troops 
and the National Guard, who endeavoured to suppress them. The 
ecurrence of such scenes is dreaded at the present time, as the 
workmen are determined to get higher wages than the low profits 
of trade will enable their employers to pay. 

The arrivals in Paris of foreigners to share in the rejoicings on 
the anniversary of the Three Glorious Days of July, are unusually 
mumerous. The Times’ correspondent says, that none of the 
Families of distinction will leave their country houses and come 
to, the capital on the occasion, and that the fixed residents do not 
fare a straw about the matter. 

The uncertain state of English politics forms the principal topic 
of discourse on the Bourse, and in the Saloons of Paris, where the 
probable overthrow of the Grey Ministry causes much alarm. 








Webates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Intsh Cuurcn Rerorm. In the House of Lords, on Monday, 
‘before going into Committee onthe Irish Church Temporalities gil 
Lord Kenyon asked ‘Lord Grey when the third reading of All 
would take place? Earl Grey replied that he really could not answer 
that question. They were then going into Committee: he could not 
say when they should be out of it, but if they should get through it this 
week, he would fix the third reading for Monday next. 

The House went into Committee on the bill, and the first clause 
‘was agreed to. 

On the second, which relates to the appointment of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, being read, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON proposed that one of the civil Commis- 
sioners should be named by the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, 
instead of by the Crown. 

Earl Grey acceded to this suggestion. 

The Earl of Wicktow moved, as another amendment to the clause, 
that the appointment and election of the four Bishops to the Board of 
Commissioners should be in the bench of Irish Bishops generally. 

Considerable discussion arose upon this amendment, which was 
supported by the Archbishop of Canrersury, the Duke of 
CumBertanp, Lord EL_ensorovucnu, and Lord Wynrorp. It was 
— by Earl Grey, Lord Brovcuam, the Bishop of Lonpon, 

the Marquis of CLanricarpf, who said that it would place the 
appointment of Commissioners in irresponsible hands. The Govern- 
ment was responsible to Parliament for the exercise of its powers; but 
ifthe Bishops should make an improper appointment there would be 
mq remedy. 

The amendment was finally negatived ; and the clause, with the Duke 
of Wellington’s amendment, was agreed to. 

An amendment to the third clause, also proposed by the. Duke of 
WELLINGTON, by which the Archbishops of Dublin and Armagh are 
empowered to fill up vacancies which may occur among the Commis- 
sioners, was agreed to, and the clause passed. 

Clauses 4, 5, and 6, passed with some verbal amendments. 

The Bishop of Lonpon, proposed an amendment to the 7th clause, 
which contains a proviso as to the Commissioners’ proceedings re- 
quiring to be ratified by the Common Seal; the object of which was to 
prevent such ratification in case only one episcopal Commissioner were 
present, and he objected to the proceeding, until a further duly-notified 
meeting had taken place, at which the decision of the previous meeting 
should be confirmed. 

This amendment was agreed to, and the clause passed. 

The other clauses, to the 20th, were agreed to, except the 11th, which 
‘was postponed. - The House then resumed. 

On the motion of the Duke of RicuMmonp, the discussion was re- 
sumed in Committee, on Thursday. 

The clauses from 79 to, 116 inclusive, were agreed to, with a few 
werbal amendments. , 

.On the 117th clause being read, which authorizes the Commissioners 
©) 0 suspend the appointments of ministers, clerks, &c., to rectories 
: ré divine service shall not, have. been, performed for, the three. years 

preceding the Ist February 1833, 





Lord Wynrorp moved, as an amendment, that the powers granted by 
this clause, should be transferred to the Bishop or Ordinary, subject to 
an appeal to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in Council. 

Thé.Earl of Biron opposed the amendment. 

The Earl of Limerick spoke in condemnation of the clause, and of 
the bill as a whole. 

Lord Piunkert defended the clause which would tend to the spread 
of Protestantism in Ireland. Lord Wynford’s amendment, he said, 
would throw the whole power into the hands of the Bishop. 

The Bishop of Exerrer called upon Lord Grey to abandon the 
clause. Nothing would give greater satisfaction to the Irish Clergy. 

Lord ME.Lzourne spoke in favour of the clause. 

The Duke of Wetuineton said, that livings in which service was 
not performed, ought properly to be called non-cures rather than sine- 
cures, 

He should like to see power given to the Commissioners to apply the seques- 
tered revenues, or part of them, to the building of churches and glebe-houses. 
If the noble Earl would introduce a clause to that effect, and likewise alter the 
date from which non-residence should be held to commence, he would have no 
objection to the clause. 

A conversation arose between the Archbishop of Canrersury, Lord 
Brovenam, the Earl of Wicktow, and Earl Grey, upon the subject 
of this clause, and finally, 

Earl Grey proposed, in order to meet the views of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 

“ That in any case where it was proposed to suspend a benefice in the diocese of 
a Bishop who was not a member of the Board of Commissioners, he should be 
called upon to take a part in and to assist at the deliberations-of the Commis- 
sioners on the subject, and that, in fact, he should act as a member of the Board 
on such occasions,” 

Lord Wynrorp withdrew his amendment, and 
_ The Archbishop of Canrersury said, that one of the objects he had 
in view would be entirely answered by Harl Grey’s suggestion. He 
then proposed another amendment to the effeet, 

‘* That the revenues of the said suspended benefice should be appropriated to 
the building or repairing of the church or glebe-house in such benefice ; or, if 
they should not be rp a to require it, that then the revenues should be paid 
into the general fund under the management of the Commissioners.” 

Earl Grey decidedly objected to this amendment. He proposed, 
after its rejection, to alter the clause in the following manner ; 

_ “The revenues to be received by the Commissioners, to be by them applied 
in such manner as might to them appear most expedient for the fulfilment of the 
purposes of the act.” 

The amendment of the Archbishop of CANTERBURY was then put. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne opposed it in a few brief remarks, and 
_ The House divided: for it, 84; against it, 82; Conservative ma- 
jority against Ministers, 2. 

Earl Grey then moved, that their Lordships should resume, in order 
to consider what further alterations in the measure might be necessary 
in consequence of that just made. 

Lord Kenyon objected to this course;. be thought that the clause 
ought to be finished in the Committee. 

Lord Broveuam said, that 

Earl Grey was responsible for the conduct of the bill, and it rested with him 
to decide in what way he would proceed. He had properly stated that time 
should be given to consider what alterations consequential on the amendment 
just made might be required. If, however, the noble Baron would undertake to 
conduct the measure further, as far as this clause was concerned, probably Earl 
Grey would surrender it into his hands. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought it better to postpone the further 
consideration of the clause. 

The House then resumed. 


On Wednesday, clauses 49 to 60 inclusive, were agreed to with some 
verbal amendments. On clause 61, which regulates the application of 
the monies and funds which would come into the hands of the Com- 
missioners, being put, 

Lord Wuarnciirre moved an amendment that the tax raised on the 
Clergy should be applied to the augmentation of small livings, and that 
such application should be imperative on the Commissioners. 

The Earl of Wicxtow, Lord ELLENzorovucH, Lord Carsery, the 
Earl of HappineTon, and the Bishop of Lonvon, supported the amend- 
ment, which was opposed by Earl Grey and the Earl of Ripon; and 
rejected, on a division, by.a majority of 56 to 36. 

The 62d clause was agreed to: the 63d was postponed. The clauses 
from 63 to 75 inclusive passed, with some verbal amendments. The 
76th clause passed, after some discussion, with an amendment proposed 
by Lord WuarnciirFe, to the effect— 

‘¢ That if it should. appear to the Commissioners, from peculiar circumstances, 
that it would be expedient that a church or chapel of ease should be erected in 
any parish or place, it should be lawful for the Commissioners, on the applica- 
tion of the Bishop of the diocese, and they should be at liberty to make advances 
of the monies or funds under their control for such purpose.” 

Clauses 77 and 78 then passed, and the Chairman reported progress. 


On Tuesday, the consideration of the bill was resumed in Committee 
by the Peers. 

Clauses from the 20th tothe 31st were agreed to, without amendment. 

On the 32d clause, which relates to the reduction of Bishoprics being 
read, ; 
The Duke of Wrttrcron moved an.amendment which would give 
the King, “if he were so minded,” the power of doing that which it 
was proposed to do at once by the bill, 

Earl Grey said, this was only a different way of doing the same 
thing. Perhaps the King, however, or his heirs, might not be so 
minded—what would be done then? He thought it best to make 
things sure by a statutory enactment, and. not leave room for contin- 
gencies. 

Lord Wick tow supported the amendment. ‘ 

The Earl of Rosse opposed theclause and the bill altogether, which 
he considered a shanieless violation of the Act of Union, and of the 
Coronation Oath. ; 

The Duke of CumsrrLanp agreed'with the Earl of Rosse. The 
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King was placed in a dilemma by his advisers, and he eallcd upon the | 


House to deliver. his Majesty from it by rejecting the clause. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said, the amendment. was: not one of 
form merely, but of substance: it threw doubt upon, what was at pre- 
_ sent fixed and settled. He-argued that ‘the clause was by no means 
contradictory of the Act of Union or the Coronation Oath. All the 
arguments lately founded upon the Coronation Oath, he would term, in 
nearly the words of Lord Liverpool, a tissue of nonsensieul assertions. 

The Duke of Wettirmcron defended his amendment, which was 
proposed in a sincere wish to improve the bill. 

The Archbishop of CaAnrersury supported the amendment. 

The Bishop of Exeter admitted that Lord Liverpool hed declared, 
that if the bill for Catholic Emancipation was passed in the House, 
he would not advise the King to refuse his assent to it merely on ac- 
count of the obligation of the Coronation Oath. 

But in that very same speech, the Earl of Liverpool said that the Oath bound 
his Majesty in his legislative capacity, and that if any thing like a union of sees 
was proposed in Ireland, he would not advise his Sovereign to assent to it ; since, 
by the Coronation Oath, his Majesty was bound to maintain the interests of the 
Protestant Church ; and if his Majesty did give such assent, it would be a vio- 
lation of the Oath. 

He then insisted at length upon the disadvantages and inconveniences 
which would arise from the union of Bishoprics. The Bishop of 
Killala, for instance, who was near ninety years of age, would have the 
Bishopric of Tuam, which was seventy-seven miles long and sixty- 
three wide, added to his diocese, if the present Archbishop should die 
before him. 

Lord PriunKerr opposed, and Lord Harrowsy supported the 
amendment. 

Lord Broucuam contende@, that it gave no security whatever that 
even one Bishopric should be abolished. 

It would be more wise, more straightforward, more open, to vote against the 
abolition of any one Bishopric, than to reject the clause which would abolish it 
by act of Parliament, while they would leave it to be abolished by the power of 
the Crown. 

He quoted the opinion of Lord Liverpool, which had already been 
quoted by the Marquis of Lansdowne, respecting the obligation imposed 
on the King by the Coronation Oath. What Lord Liverpool had 
actually said was, “ As to the arguments about the Coronation Oath, 
they were all a pack of nonsense.” If he were the firmest of all 
sticklers for the Coronation Oath, he should not know how to vote for 
the Duke of Wellington’s amendment. 

Why, the Coronation Oath must, in that case, be continually violated ; there 
must be a conflict on the subject of the Oath on the suppression of every Bi- 
shopric—the Coronation Oath must be broken ten times—it would be violated 
whenever a Bishopric became vacant. -Why, if the bill were a breach of the 
Coronation Oath, which he did not say, the amendment of the noble Duke 
would not save the Oath, but would compel a frequent violation of it. Again, 
if it were left optional, the decision would not be the result of calm and deli- 
berate judgment, but of intrigues at Court—of intrigues in the Cabinet, and in 
Parliament and out of Parliament ; it would not be the result of any principle, 
but it would be made a party and personal matter. Only this thing would be 
certain, that there would be mach. uncertainty, much inconvenience, and much 
injury, to public business. Finally, and principally, he objected to the amend- 
ment, because it would frustrate the great object of the bill. (‘* Hear!) 

Much had been said of the additional labour imposed upon Bishops 
by the union of dioceses, 

He had heard something said of the Archbishop of Tuam having 11,437,000 
—he supposed souls—but no, they were acres, and acres, many of which, being 
mountain and bog, never would have any inhabitants; but though this Prelate 
had so many acres, the pastures or benefices he had'to look after were only forty- 
three. (‘“ Hear!”) And tothese forty-three it was pro to add, when 
the time came, thirty-one more, making in all, when united with Clogher, only 
seventy-four benefices, while one diocese in England contained 1,100 or 1,200 
benefices.. He had never heard any body say that the Bishop of that diocese was 
overburdened with work. 

He concluded. by stating his determination to oppose the amendment, 
as it would utterly nullify the whole principle of the bill. 

The Earl of Harrowsy denied that he had any intention to defeat 
the measure by a side wind. His object in supporting the amendment 
was to make the clause clear and unobjectionable. 

Earl Grey, in reference to a remark of the Bishop of London, which 
was nearly inaudible, said that it never entered into his head that a Bi- 
shop would refuse an additional mitre and crosier. Should that diffi- 
culty really oceur, some person might be appointed to perform the 
duties with the title of Coadjutor, who would be appointed to the Bi- 
shopric when vacant. 

A division then took place: when there appeared for the Duke of 
Wellington’s amendment, 76; against it, 90; Ministerial majority, 14. 
The clauses from 33 to 48 were agreed to, and the House resumed. 

The 117th clause came again under consideration last night, and 
Earl Grey, in allusion to the vote of the previous night, observed that, 

He wished not to conceal from their Lordships the disappointment and regret 
at the decision to-which they had come. The circumstances under which that 
took place, as well as those which attended the division, with the consequences 
of the result, had placed his Majesty’s Ministers in a situation of difficulty and 
embarrassment. (‘ Hear, hear!”) 

The amendment, however, was not of any great importance. 

The effect of it was mercly this—that, in the first instance, there’ was a limi- 
tation of those funds, arising from the parishes in which service had not been 
performed for three years, to the building of churches and glebe-houses, before 
they were applied to any other purpose; but if it should appear to the Com- 
missioners that it was not necessary so to use those funds for the purpose of the 
parish, then they were to be transferred to: the general fund tobe used for the 
general purposes of the act. That he understood to be the meaning of the 
amendment, and he did not know, except under the circumstances in which that 
vote was passed, that he should make any objections to it, or that the effect of it 
would be to materially alter the discretion of the Commissioners. Taking into 
due consideration the effect of the amendment, imhis opinion, though he was far 
from considering it to be an improvement of the bill, if it were not extended 
beyond this, it would not muchimpair the measure. Such:an alteration, not 
effecting any alteration in the general: principle'of the bill, he did not consider 
that it was consistent with the duty which he: had:taken on himself to abandon 
the.bill. (Cheers. ) 
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But if further alterations were made in the Dill, in the sane sense, 








then he must again take upon him to consider how far it would be con- 
sistent with the duty he owed to his country and himself, to persevere 
in further recommending the measure to their Lordships for adoptieny 
He again expressed his great mortification and regret that the amend- 
ment was insisted upon. 

The clause, as amended, was then agreed to. 

Clause 118 was struck out. 

After'a brief discussion, the remaining clauses in the bill were passed’; 
the schedules, postponed clauses, and the preamble, were agreed to 
without discussion, and the report was ordered to be received on 
Monday. 


2. ReEmovat or THE Bisttors rrom THE Hovse or Lorps. The 
Earl of Rapnor presented a petition, on Tuesday, from the Glasgow 
Political Union, praying for a repeal of the act of Charles the Second, 
whereby Bishops were allowed to have seats in the House of Lords. 
The Earls of Happrncton and ABERDEEN opposed the reception of 
the petition. Lord Brovcnam also thought that it could not be re- 
ceived, as it referred to certain proceedings in that House with which 
the petitioners could only have become acquainted through a breach of 
privilege. Lord Rapnor then withdrew it. 


3. Stavery Bri. Inthe House of Commons, on Monday, My. 
SranLeEY moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Buxton, after a few preliminary remarks, gave notice that he 
should move an instruction to the Committee, to limit the apprentice- 
ships of the negroes to the shortest possible time required for the im 
troduction of the necessary regulations, and that no money should be 
paid to the planters until slavery had entirely ceased. 

Mr. Hume feared that the twenty millions would prove to be only a 
part of what the nation would have to pay for the emancipation of the 
slaves. 

If the monopoly of sugar was to be retained by the planter, he apprehended 
that this country would be obliged to pay 4,000,0002, annually, in consequence 
of the increased price of sugar, besides the interest of the proposed grantof 
20,000,000/., which would be equal to another million. He entirely agreed*in 
the plan of apprenticeship, for he believed that without it the production of sugay 
could not be maintained. 

Mr. Pr.Ham called the attention of the House to a resolution 
passed at an Anti-Slavery meeting, on Saturday last, “that the dele= 
gates in London be again invited to watch over the conduct of the 
Representatives of the people in their endeavours to obtain the extiné- 
tion of slavery.” He considered this resolution as highly reprehensible, 
and had he been present at the meeting when it was put, should have 
opposed it, had he stood alone in doing so. 

Dr. Lusutnecton agreed in disapproving of this resolution, whieh- 
was carried in his absence also. 

He gave notice that previous to going into Committee he should move ani 
instruction to the effect that all persons who should have been slaves in the 
West Indian Islands, and who should have been within any part of Great Bri+ 
tain or Ireland, and have returned to the West Indies, should be, ipso facto, free. 
He was confident that the House would agree to that instruction when th 
heard of the injuries suffered by that class of persons. Many of them who had 
married, and contracted land in this country, having returned to the West In 
«.1e8'for the purpose of visiting their aged parents, were immediately seized, re# 
consigned to slavery, and, in some instances, confined in dungeons. He should 
also propose that no part of the 20,000,0002. compensation-money whatever 
should be paid to any slave-owner in the Island of Mauritius, unless he mader 
out a title to his slaves by proving their legal importation, It had been: 
acknowledged in his presence by a Secretary of State for the Colonies (he meant 
Sir G. Murray), that the act of Parliament had been violated in that island:te: 
no less an extent than 25,000 times since 1810. 

Lord SANDON disapproved of unsettling the basis of a scheme which 
had been sanctioned by the House. 

Mr. Wason concurred with Dr. Lushington in his remarks respect- 
ing the Mauritius, and thought they would apply equally to Demerara. 

Lord Howick objected to the confidence which Mr. Stanley seemed’ 
disposed to place in the Colonial Legislatures ; which was very incon- 
sistent with the sentiments he professed on introducing the resolutions. 
He protested against the principle of the bill, which was nothing more 
nor less than the sacrifice of the welfare of the slaves to the pecuniary 
interests of the masters. 

Mr. Evans, Mr. Bartne, Mr. O’Connett, Mr. Buckincuam, 
Mr. A. Jounstone, and Sir Rozert PEEL, expressed their disappro- 
bation of many provisions of the bill; but the latter said that as the 
resolutions had received the sanction of both Houses of Parliament, 
he was not prepared to fritter away the measure and disappoint the 
hopes which those resolutions had excited. 

Mr. Gopson was certain that 20,000,0002. was not a sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss which the planters would sustain by the measure. 

The bill was then read a second time, and was ordered to be com: 
mitted on Wednesday. : 


On Wednesday, Mr. Stantry having moved the Order of the Day 
for going into Committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Buxton rose to move— 

‘*‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee on the Slavery Abolition Billy 
that they shall not, for the sake of the pecuniary interests of the master, impose 
any restraint or obligation upon the negro, which was not necessary for his own 
welfare, and for the general peace and order of society. That they shall lintit 
the duration of any temporary restrictions which may be imposed upon the free- 
dom of the negro to the shortest period which may be necessary to establish, ow. 
just principles, the system of free labour for adequate wages.” (Cheers. ) 

He said, that all who took an interest in the abolition of Slavery 
looked upon the bill with the deepest mortification and disappoint- 
ment; it was neither safe nor satisfactory. All the changes that had: 
been made in it would be beneficial to the planter, and hurtful tothe: 
negro. Mr. gr when he introduced the measure, had. said, im: 
reference to the Colonial Legislatures, that it would be in vain to look 
to them to carry a plan for the abolition of Slavery a single step; ani 
yet twenty-nine subjects relating to the feeding, clothing, and govertt® 
ment of the negroes were, by the bill, expressly assigned to their maz 
nagement. He remarked upon the conversion of the loan of fifteet 
millions into a-grant of twenty miliions, which was a most fortunate 
windfall for the ‘West Indians. 


He spoke to facts within his own knowledge, when hé asserted that debts 
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which were bad in April were good now, and that parties who were bank- 
rupt in April were solvent now. ( Cheers.) For the last forty, years, they 
had been clamouring for relief, on the ground that they were in the last stage 
of destitution and ruin; but recently their case must have been even worse, 
for the popular voice had loudly and more loudly demanded the extinction of 
Slavery. What was the effet? Government took up the subject, and the 
destitute, ruined planters, ran away with twenty millions of money as the sup- 
posed value of their property. ( Cheers.) He was perfectly ready to give the 
twenty millions, if it would secure emancipation, but certainly not otherwise. 
By the evidence of the West Indians themselves, it was more than they were 
entitled to ; and when they wanted aid, they estimated their condition and the 
value of their property low enough. 

He stated several circumstances relative to the first cost of negroes, 
and the cost of maintaining them, in order to prove that they were bad 
property, and that their masters would be enormously overpaid for 
them. He was most anxious, and so were the people out of doors, to 
do away with the apprenticeship part of the plan, which was a direct 
robbery of the negro. Besides, the plan would be impracticable: the 
negroes would not work without a motive for working. 

He had received more communications than perhaps any other individual, not 
only from missionaries, but from others not friendly to his views; and they all 
concurred in this—that if justice were not done to the negroes by paying thon 
Wages, it must produce insurrection. There was a determination among the 
negroes not to work without wages, and it was proved by the authority of their 
their commanders and generals, in the late commotions. 

But would the people of England forego the use of sugar? Would 
they pay twenty millions to keep the negroes in extreme idleness, or to 
restore the old system and the use of the whip? Without wages or 
whipping, the negroes would not work, not because they were unlike, 
but because they were like other men. He was as sure as he was 
of his existence, that the consequence of this bill would be an insur- 
rection; and that Jamaica, in 1834, would be like St. Domingo 
in 1794. 

Mr. Sraniey complained that Mr. Buxton did not treat the subject 
fairly, when he said that all the changes which had been made in the 
measure had been to the detriment of the negro. 

When he first introduced the subject, the conditions imposed upon the slave 
were, that for seven and a half hours in each day he should labour for the benefit 
of his master—that for the rest of the day he should indeed be free to work for 
himself, according to a scale of wages; but that the whole of those wages were 
not to be devoted to himself, or to his family, but held for the State, for twelve 
years, as the price of emancipation. The change that had been subsequently 
made in this respect, was fi for the benefit of the negro. Was it to his 
detriment that a quarter of his time had been given to him for his own exclu- 
sive benefit? Was it to his detriment that he had not been called upon to pay 
a tax tothe State? ( Cheers.) 

He thought that Mr. Buxton was disposed to throw additional diffi- 
culties in the way of a subject already sufficiently embarrassing. It 
was impossible that Parliament could legislate discreetly for eighteen 
different Colonies, each having a distinct set of laws. There was a 
great difference between leaving the Colonies to originate a measure for 
the abolition of slavery, and leaving them to regulate the details of a 
plan for that purpose, when they found that there was no hope what- 
ever of perpetuating the system. With regard to the apprenticeships, 
he thought that they were quite as necessary for the negroes as for the 
master. . 

He trusted that the House would sanction the apprenticeships as well asthe 
compensation. ‘He trusted that’the House would be too just, not to say gene- 
rous, to pass a resolution depriving the planter of his property without granting 
him compensation. He did not shrink from avowing that the plan of appren- 
ticeships formed part of the payment which it was intended that the proprietor 
should receive. He was realy at the same time to admit, that when honourable 
members assented to the principle of apprenticeships they did not bind them- 
selves to the time that the apprenticeship should last. 

He went into a long calculation to prove that the fair value of the 
negroes in the West Indies was thirty millions, and that taking the cost 
of their maintenance into consideration, the owners would not be over- 
paid by the grant of twenty millions and three fourths of the services of 
the slaves for twelve years. He laboured also to prove that there was 
good reason to suppose that negro apprentices, like apprentices in this 
country, would work for their masters. He deprecated the language 
that was used in this House in reference to the chances of an insurrec- 
tion of the slaves. 

He entreated Mr. Buxton to consider the measure with more favour: to ex- 
ert himself rather to point out the real advantages aud substantial benefits which 
it would be productive of, and to persuade the negroes to justify the confidence 
which the British people placed in thera, and to prove by their industry, their 
labour, their bettering of their own condition during the interval of their ap- 
sera that they were worthy of the great boon which the justice and 

umanity of the British people was bestowing upon them at so great a sacrifice. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Macavtay said, that there were three objects which the bill 
was intended to effect. The first was the abolition of Slavery, and that 
part of the bill had his entire and most cordial approbation. He dwelt 
at some length and with much earnestness upon the evils which Slavery 
engendered and perpetuated. With regard to the compensation clause, 
that also had his full approbation. It had been said that the planter 
ought to receive no compensation, because there ought to be no in- 
demnity for the abandonment of crime. He protested against such a 
doctrine. 

If they were to violate the public faith pledged to the West India planter, 
they would establish a precedent of a most monstrous and injurious character. 
To illustrate this position, he would tuke an instance from the commonest life. 
Suppose a Catholic gentleman had ordered an image for the decoration of his 
chapel to be sculptured. by a first-rate artist, and that when, after immense skill 
and labour, the image was finished, he should say to the artist, ‘* Take it back ; 
since I ordered it my mind has been enlightened ; I now believe that the Pro- 
testant is the true religion. I therefore consider the contract between you and 
me assinful, and I cannot consent to perform my part of it.” Would not the 
argument that would justly be used be, “ If you are enlightened, so much the 
better; but you must pay for the contract into which you entered when you 
were in a state of darkness?” Or suppose a Mahometan, having three or four 
wives in his Harem, were to embrace Christianity, would he be entitled to break 
his contract with them, turn them all out into the world, and leave them to starve ? 
Or, in the case of a lottery, which, as all gaming was vicious, ought never to 
be to by a Government, would it not be the height of enormity, if, after 
all the tickets had been sold, Government were to declare that they had become 
sensible of their error, and to leave the purchasers to digest their loss? 





But thongh he approved of two gréat prificiples of the bill, the third, 
the apprenticeship scheme, he strongly objected to. 

There could be no question that it was the solemn duty of Parliament to do 
all they could to b eageiny the planter; but he had great doubts if the provision 
in question would have that effect. If they could prove to him that what they 
were about to do was calculated to improve the morality of the slave, and 
thereby enable him, when he became wholly free, better to discharge the duties 
of a citizen, he should assent toit. He should not refuse to assent to it because 
it was severe, provided it could be shown that that severity was likely to be 
efficacious. hat he objected to was this, that the restraints laid on the negro 
by the bill were not so laid with the sole view of improving his moral character. 

The ninth clause of the bill contained a provision that it should be 
lawful at any time for a slave to purchase his freedom upon the payment 
of a price fixed. 

Now, that clause admitted a principle in which he could not acquiesce— 
namely, that the planters had a right to compensation from their slaves. The 
planters and the state had been accomplices in a crime, aad it would be exceed - 
ingly hard and unjust to throw the burden of retribution on one party; but it 
would be still more hard and unjust to lay any portion of it on the third and in- 
jured party. It was clear, however, from this clause, that a negro who was fit 
for all the duties of civil life might still be kept in slavery | Why was he to give 
this money to his master? If the clause had provided that when the slave 
had Jaid up a certain sum in the Savings Bank he should become free, that 
would have been a fair proposition ; but oh they compelled him to pay it to 
the master, they compelled him to pay the price of aright; a principle the 
justice of which he could never admit. 

He did not apprehend, with Mr. Buxton, that any insurrection would 
ensue from the operation of this part of the plan, or that it would lead 
to a state of gross cruelty. 

It would, in his opinion, be merely a state of dead slavery ; a state destitute of 
any vital principle. He did not see reason to apprehend any cruelty ; for what 
motive could the stipendiary Magistrates havg for hostility towards the slaves? 
The contrary would, he thought, be the case. The Magistrates would be ac- 
countable to the Colonial Office ; the Colonial Office to the House of Commons, 
in which every whipping would no doubt be told. The object of the Magistrate, 
therefore, would be to be as lenient as possible. His apprehension was, that the 
result of continuing this state of society for twelve years would be that the whole 
negro population would become inactive, would sink into weak and dawdling 
inefliciency, and would be much less fit for liberty at the end of the period than 
at itscommencement. His hope was, that the system would die a natural death ; 
that a few months’ experience would so establish its utter inefficiency as to induce 
the planters to abandon it, and to substitute a state of freedom. 

Lord Sanvon defended the bill. 

Lord Howick said the apprenticeship scheme was a mere delusion. 

Mr. O’Connett and Mr. Bernat condemned the plan. 

Mr. Buxton and Mr. Stan ey spoke a few words in explanation, 
and the House divided: for Mr. Buxton’s resolution, 151 ; against it, 
158; Ministerial majority, 7. 

The House adjourned at three o’clock. 

The question being put on Thursday, at the morning sitting, that 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee, 

Dr. Lusuincron proposed 

‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee on the Slavery Abolition Bill, 
to insert in the said bill a clause’ for the immediate emancipation, without re- 
striction, of all slaves who may at any time, previous to the passing of this bill, 
have been brought, with the consent of their’ ‘pdsseSsors, or may at any time 
after the passing of this bill, with like consent, be brought into any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great’ Britain and Ireland.” 

Mr. STanwey acceded to this motion, and it was accordingly carried. 

The House then went into Committee, and 

Mr. Stan ey stated, in reference to the vote on the apprenticeship 
clause of the previous day, that 

It was impossible to look to the opinion then expressed, and not to perceive 
that there was a strong feeling, not, he believed, against the principle of ap- 
prenticeship as an intermediate state of probation between slavery and perfect 
freedom, but to the period which Government had adopted for that purpose. 

He therefore proposed, instead of retaining the period for predial 
apprenticeships at twelve yeafs, and non-predial ones at seven, to con- 
fine the former to seven, the latter to five years. 

Indeed, he might say that the periods would virtually be reduced to six and 
four years, because, by, the new arrangement, the plan would come into opera- 
tion in 1833 in place of 1834, and the time would end in 1840 in place of 1845. 
He made this explanation before going into Committee, being very desirous the 
bill should be passed with the consent of all parties as far as it was practicable. 

Lord Sanpon complained that Ministers had committed a direct 
violation of the contract made with the West India body for the pur- 
pose of gaining their cooperation, and that without the least communi- 
cation having beet made with them on the subject. It was a direct 
breach of good faith, a departure from a specific contract. 

Mr. STANLEY replied, that the negotiation with the West India 
body was undoubtedly binding on them as members of that House, but 
it only bound them’as Ministers to propose the term of twelve years to 
Parliament. 

He called on Lord Sandon to say whether ‘there had not been on the part of 
Government every.endeayour to maintain their part of the agreement ; but, 
surrounded as they were with difficulties on all sides, notwithstanding their 
utmost exertions to keep inviolable their portion of the contract, there were cir- 
cumstances, 23 was evident from the close division of last night, which might 
render it impossible for them to carry the term of twelve years to its full 
extent. ¢ 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. Maryarr feared that evil consequences 
would ensue when the news of the alteration arrived in the Colonies. 

Lord Sanpon did not think that the vote of the previous night in- 
volved the necessity of adopting the views since taken up by Ministers. 

Lord Auruorp said, that Lord Sandon seemed to think that Minis- 
ters ought to have waited for a division; but it should be remembered 
that Ministers had the means of ascertaining pretty nearly how the 
question would be decided, and it was more respectful to the House to 
adopt the course that had been adopted. (Cheers.) If Ministers had 
been moved by any force, it was by the force of opinion in that 
House. 

After a few words from Mr. Suem and Lord Sanpon, the Chair. 
man reported progress and the House adjourned. 

In the evening sitting the discussion was resumed. 

Mr. Stantex moved the insertion of the words “ Ist November 
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1833,” in the blank in the first clause, as the period at which the eman- 
cipation of the negroes should commence, which, after some discussion, 
was agreed to. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, and 5, then passed with unimportant amendments. 

On 6th clause being read, which enacts that the apprenticeship of 
the predial labourers should not continue beyond the —— day of the 
year ; 

The CHarrMan said, it is now proposed to fill up these blanks with 
the words “Ist June 1840,” 

Mr. Buxton moved, as an amendment, that the apprenticeship should 
expire in 1836, instead of 1840. 

Mr. Harpy seconded the motion. 

Lord ALtuorpr opposed it. 

Dr. Lusuincron regretted the decision of Lord Althorp, and would 
support Mr, Buxton’s amendment. 

Mr. Warp, Lord Morretn, Colonel Torrens, and Admiral Fiem- 
ING supported the original clause, and Mr. BuckincHam, Mr. Pease, 
and Mr. SrrickLanp the amendment. 

A division took place, and the amendment was lost by a majority of 
206 to 89. 

Clause 7 was then put, and Lord Howick moved, as an amendment, 
with a view to do away altogether with the apprenticeship of non- 
predial negroes, that the term of such apprenticeship should be reduced 
from June 1838 to June 1834. 

After a short discussion, the amendment was negatived. 
clause was agreed to, and the House resumed. 


4, Sucar Rerinerirs. Mr. Cray, on Wednesday, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution— 

“That it is expedient that foreign sugar be immediately admitted into this 
country for the purpose of being refined for exportation.” 

He supported it .in a speech of great length, in which he described 
the ruinous effects brought upon the refining trade by the prohibition 
of foreign sugars. In 1818, when foreign sugars were admitted for re- 
fining, 711,000 hundredweights had been exported; in 1833, this great 
business had dwindled down to an export of 135,000 hundredweights, 
in the two first quarters of the year. In 1830, there were 234 pans at 
work in the Metropolis; in 1833, only 70. From this it would appear 
how much tke refining trade suffered from this state of things. ‘The 
country at large, moreover, suffered great injustice from it. We were 
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paying from 7s. to 9s. per hundredweight more for refined sugar than | 
In other words we paid | 
a tax of a million anda half perannum to the West Indian monopolists. | 


we need pay, if foreign sugars were admitted. 





He adverted to the injurious effects upon our foreign trade in conse- | 


quence of the prohibition of bringing home the sugar of foreign coun- 
tries, especially that of the Brazils. No better time could be taken 
for making the proposed alteration than the present, just after the 
country had been acting with such unexampled liberality towards the 
West Indian proprietors. 

He knew not what was the nature of the understanding come to between the 
noble Lord and the West India body, but when it was recollected that a loan of 
15,000,000/. had been changed into a gift of 20,000,000/., it was too much to 
say that a pledge given at one time should be biadipg at another, when all the 
circumstances had undergone a change, ; (‘* Hear, Re /”) He entreated the 
Government and the House to consider the injurious effect which the existing 
restrictions on the refining trade, combined with the opening of the China trade 
(a measure which he admitted to be good it itsclf,) must Love on the eastern 
parts of the Metropolis. Several parishes in the Tower Hamlets would be ab- 
solutely ruined, and he thought he had a right, under these circumstances, to 
call upon the House not to inflict that ruin recklessly and precipitately. There 
were at the present moment 340,000 hundredweights of foreigtt sugar lying at 
the doors of the refiners, which, if admitted, would give employment and bread 
to many very deserving and distressed artisans. 

He had couched his resolution in general terms with a view to leaving 
it to the proper department of the Government to provide the machi- 
nery by which it might be carried into effect. 

Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. 

Lord Auruorr said, the West Indians objected to the renewal of 
the act, because it gave a bounty to the refining of forcign, in prefer- 
ence to the refining of British sugars. He admitted that it was expe- 
dient that foreign sugar should be admitted for the purpose of refining, 
but the question was, in what manner could it be admitted, without in- 
terfering with the revenue of the country, and without putting into the 
pockets of the refiners a considerable bounty. He was not satisfied 
that the success of the refiners in this country was not owing to the 
bounty ; so that, perhaps, it would not be much relief to ‘them, were 
they to adopt the plan he proposed, of refining sugar in bond. Such a 
plan would do away with the drawback ; consequently, no undue ad- 
vantage would be gained by the refiner, and no injury would be in- 
flicted on the revenue. He believed, however, that it was not Mr. 
Clay’s wish that sugar should be refined in bond: his object was to ob- 
tain the renewal of the act, which had expired in 1831, with some new 
provision, to prevent a bounty being given for the refining of foreign 
sugar. But the difficulty was to ascertain what quantity of refined 
sugar might be manufactured from one hundredweight of raw sugar. 

Certainly a greater quantity might be produced than sixty-one pounds of re- 
fined, and eighty-one pounds of bastard ; and therefore the Government thought 
it necessary to ascertain more accurately than they could at present the exact 
amount of raw sugar which ought to be exported in return from one hundred- 
weight of raw sugar. Such being the state of the case, he really must say that 
he thought it impossible, during the present session, to frame any measure on just 
principles to determine this point. He did not, however, think there could be 
any objection to allowing sugar in bond to be refined for exportation ; but 
if the West India proprietors should strongly object to such a measure, he should 
feel bound not to give it his support. At any rate, this was all that could possibly 
be done in the present session. 

He concluded by saying, that if Mr. Clay would withdraw the word 
** immediately ” from the resolution, he would not oppose it; unless he 
found, what he did not expect, that the West India interest had strong 
objections to the proposition. 

Mr. Maryatt, Mr. Bernat, and Lord Sanpon, would not oppose 
Lord Althorp’s moderate proposition. 

Dr. LusHincton earnestly supported Mr. Clay’s resolution. His 
constituents asked for no bounty, but they demanded that the West 
Indians should not possess the monopoly of the home market. 


| 
| 





Mr. Pounetr Tromson had prepared a bill for the purpose: of allow- 
ing sugar‘in bond to be refined for exportation. ' 

He would lay on the table of the house a full report, received only two days 
ago, of the experiments on sugar mude by Dr. Ure, at the desire of the Govern~ 
ment, during the Jast eighteen months, the result of which was, that it was 
clear that on West India as well as foreign sugars a considerable bounty was 
paid on exportation. Three experiments had been made on West India sugars, 
and the first, which was made from a necessary cause upon very indifferent su- 
gars, left in result that there was a bounty upon that description of sugar to the 
amount of 1s. 6d.; the second experiment left a pene | of 5s., and the third 
left one of 6s., on West India sugars. He had tried to check this in every pos- 
sible way, and it was clear that this bounty was, to a certain extent, beneficial 
to the manufacturers; for although it was ultimately received by foreigners, yet 
it passed through the hands of the manufacturers. He had made all inquiries 
that he could to ascertain the result of the refining process, and had inspected 
the books of a manufacturer for the last three years, from which it appeared 
that in the first year the bounty was 4s. 10d. ; in the second, 4s. 3d., and in the 
third, 3s. 9d., thus proving that there is a bounty which varies between 4s. and 
5s. on every hundredweight of West India sugar refined in this country. He 
now came to a point in the report to which he was most anxious to refer—viz. 
the subject of foreign sugars. | By an experiment on one parcel of those sugars 
of an inferior qualiity, it appeared that the bounty on it was 2s. ; when, how- 
ever, it was mixed half and half with West India sugar, the bounty rose to 
38s. 3d. ; thus showing that by a combination of the two more could be got 
than could be obtained from either singly. [In answer to a question from a 
Member, Mr. Thomson said that the parcel of sugar last referred to was Brazi- 
lian sugar.] From another experiment made on foreign sugars of the average 
price of West India sugars, a bounty of 8s. was produced. Now, all this showed 
that these results depended not so much on the prices of sugars as on their qua~ 
lity ; and it was clear, he contended, that the scale for the drawback could not 
be fixed upon the principle proposed by the old bill. 

It was his firm conviction that the only means of settling the ques- 
tion would be to allow that all sugars, whether British or foreign, 
should be refined in bond. 

One reason which influenced him in bringing forward this proposition was 
the large amount of the drawback, which was extracted from the produce, and 
the consideration whether it was expedient to continue to pay it. Taking the 
bounty at 4s. the hundredweight, which would be above the mark, it would 
appear that upon 4,000,000/. of produce there is a tax levied upon the people of 
800,0002. ! 

He concluded by expressing his hope that Mr. Clay would consent 
to alter his motion to the following form. 

“That it is expedient that sugar under lock be admitted for refining, for the 
purpose of exportation.” 

Mr. Harvey, Mr. Alderman Tuompson, Mr. Briscor, and Colonel 
TorrENs congratulated Mr. Clay on the success of his exertions, as 
the Government bad virtually conceded the point he required. 

Mr. Cray then withdrew his motion. 


5. East Inpta Cuarter Bite. 


brought up on Monday. 

Mr. Witsrauam moved a new clause, the object of which was to 
do away with the sult monopoly of the Government of India. 

Mr. Home said, that the monopolies of salt, and opium also, should 
be done away with. 

Mr. Bycxtncuam knew that under the present system the wretched 
inhabitants’ of India were obliged to go without even very bad salt, 
or to smuggle it. 

Mr. Cuarues Grant stated, that both these monopolies—the im- 
policy of which was undoubted—should be done away with as soon as 
arrangements could be made for doing so, but that this would require 
time. 

Mr. Wiisrauam then withdrew h's motion. 

Clauses requiring two years’ notice to be given before altering the 
Charter, and a full statement, to be laid before Parliament annually in 
May, of the financial circumstances of the Company ; also one to admit 
barristers, advocates, and attornies, to practice in India without a licence 
from the Company, were then added to the bill. ‘The report wag re- 
ceived, and the bill was ordered to be read a third time on Friday. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to three. 


Previously to the motion for the third reading being put on that day, 
Mr. C. Frercusson presented a petition from the Court of East India 
proprietors, praying to be heard by counsel against the passing of the 
bill, and moved that the prayer of the petition be granted. ‘This was 
opposed by Mr. Cuartes Grant, and rejected by a majority of 100 to 
33. 


The report on this bill was 


The question was then put, that the bill be read a third time. A 
debate ensued, in which Mr. BucxincuaM, Sir R. Ineuis, Mr. Wynn, 
Mr. Stewart MackenzizE, Mr. Wuirmore, Mr. C. Frerevsson, 
Mr. Cuar.es Grant, and Mr. P. Tuomson took part, and the mo- 
tion was carried without a division. 

Mr. Snett then proposed a clause, for making due provision for th 
Reman Catholic and other Dissenting Churches in India. ei 

Mr. Grant proposed as a substitute for this clause, a proviso, 

‘« That the Governor-General shall be empowered to apply such sums as may 
be deemed necessary for maintaining Chureh Communion in India, for other 
sects as well as for the English and Scotch.” 

Mr. Suri expressed himself satisfied with this proviso, and withdrew 
his clause. 

Mr. Curvar Frrevusson proposed an amendment to the 53d clause, 
the object of which, owing to the talking in the House, was not dis- 
tinctly understood ; it was negatived by a majority of 78 to 33, : 

Mr. Cuarves Grant moved an addition to clause 99 in these words— 

“ Provided always, that nothing in this Act shall prevent the Company from 
granting to Communities, not being of the Church of England, such sums as 
may be necessary for education or public worship.” ’ 

This was opposed by Mr. A. JounsToNe and Sir Roser Inctis, 
but carried, on a division, by 92 to 8. 

Mr. Wynn moved a clause to abolish Haileybury College. : 

Mr. Rosert Grant said, it would be inconvenient to abolish such 
a seminary at once. 

The House again divided: for Mr. Wynn’s clause, 20; against it, 
46; majority, 26. ‘ 

The bill then passed, and the House adjourned at half-past two. 
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6. Cua Trave Bus. This bill was read a seeond time, on 
Tuesday, in the House of Commons. 


7. Duration or Parttaments. Mr. Tennyson, on Tuesday, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to shorten the duration of Parlia- 
ments. He reminded the House, that when Lord John Russell brought 
forward the Reform Bill‘in 1831, he stated that it was not the intention 
of Ministers to originate any motion on the subjects of the Vote by Bal- 
lot and the shortening of Parliaments; but that they should leave it to 
individual members to take up these subjects as they saw fit. It was 
an almost universal conviction among the people, that the term of seven 
years was too long for the duration of Parliaments. Since the passing 
of the Septennial Act in 1716, a general corruption had spread itself 
among the constituency of the empire and their representatives. Under 
that act, there had been twenty-two Parliaments, the average duration 
of each being five years. Before the reign of Henry the Eighth, what- 
ever the law might have been, the practice was to hold annual Parlia- 
ments. The liberties of the people, however, did not depend upon the 
usage of former times, and if it could be shown that shorter Parliaments 
were more conducive to good government than long ones, the people 
had a right to demand an alteration of the present system. He de- 
tailed the efforts which had been repeatedly made to procure a repeal 
of the Septennial Act, especially in 1792, when Earl Grey’s name ap- 
peared, along with the “ friends of the People,” signed to a declaration 
for that purpose, and for obtaining freedom of election; and a more 
equal representation of the people. It was through the instrumentality 
of long Parliaments that the Debt had been increased from fifty to 
eight hundred millions, and the country brought to the brink of ruin. 
In the bill which he proposed to bring in, the term of future Parlia- 
ments was not fixed, though he believed that if the wishes of the na- 
tiou were consulted, Triennial Parliaments would be established. That 





was 2 point, however, which could be debated in the Committee. 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion. It might have been expedient to 
pass the Septennial Act, at the period when it was enacted, but it 


should not have been permitted to outlive that expediency. He believed 
that the shortening the duration of Parliaments would be attended 
with the most beneficial results. 

Lord ALrnHorp said, thatif Parliaments were in the same situation 
as furmerly, he should feel himself bound to support the motion, but 
thins were now changed, and the members of that Liouse really re- 
presented the people. He did not think, therefore, that the same 
necessity existed as heretofore for shortening the duration of Parlia- 
men's, nor did he think that the repeal of the Septenuial Act would 
be productive of advantage to the people. The proposed period of 
three years would be too short—it would derange the fixed and steady 
march of public affairs. For these reasons, if the motion were 
pressed, he should move the preyious question. 

Mr. Coszett said, he should be contented with nothing less than a 
return to the old English practice of having a Parliament once a year. 
The Septennial Act was not brought in to preserve the liberties of the 
people and the Protestant religion. 

It was no such thing ; it was done with a view to keep the plunder they had 
got—the plunder of the Church; they were afraid that plunder would be taken 
away from them, for it was too near the time when they got it for them to 
feel safe in possession of it. He should not characterize the acts that had been 


1 








done in that House; he was afraid to do so while he was within its 
and under its roof. The most infamous thing—the base apostacy itself—ching- 
ing three times between Catholic and Protestant, was not equal to the turpitude 


of this bill. The law was positive that the members should only sit there for 
three years, and yet they Rad dared to give themselves authority to sit for 
four years longer. " ‘The present Parliament might, with the san justice, enact 
that they would sit for seven years, or for the natural life of any member assongst 
them. 

Sir Epwarp CoprincTon and Sir 8. WHALLEY supported the oii- 
ginal motion. 

Mr. James Kennepy said it would be the worst possible omen to:e- 
ject this measure. 

He knew that the House and Government had fallen considerably in the esti- 
mation of the people; and when he recently appealed a second time to his con- 
Stituents he was returned solely on the ground that he had uniiornily voted in 
the Minority. The people began to feel that the present were uo better than 
the former Ministers, aud that the Tories might as well have remained in power ; 
ifso, the Reform Bill was nothing but robbery and delusion—robbery of those 
who had converted a trust into a property and delusion of those who wished to 
bring the trust back to its original purpose. ( Cheers. ) 

This was the first Parliament under the Reform Bill, but not the 
first Reformed Parliament: it might remain for the next to perform 
fhe duties which the present refused to discharge. The time, however, 
aust come, when a new appeal would be made to the people who 
would take warning for the future from the past. 

Lord Joun Russext thought that the character of the Whig Minis- 
+? tong to the full as good as Mr. Kennedy himself possessed in that 

use. With regard to the proposed measure, he felt some difficulty 
in giving his opinion upon it on account of its vagueness. 

If it had been for any fixed period—if it had declared that new Parliaments 
should be called every year, every three years, or every five years, he should 
have known how to meet, and how to deal with it; but when he was required 
to give a decision upon the motion in blank, and when no period of duration 
Wasnamed, it seemed hardly fair to expect that any man should arrive at a con- 
elusive judgment. It was like sending Parliament on an expedition with sealed 
orders, not to be opened until it reached a certain latitude and longitude. 
‘(* Hear !”) ; 

He was utterly opposed to Annual Parliaments, and: thought indeed 
that a long duration was to be preferred. 

By the constitution of this country, the House of Commons held the public 

urse in its hands, and consequently, the power of giving anpgiins from it 3 it 
Rad, therefore, for a time, the whole power of the kingdom. bat power had 
the Crown opposed to that? The power of dissolution. If the Crown dis- 
aolved a House of Commons, one of precisely the same opinions as that dismissed 
might be returned by the people. When such was the case, there remained no 
further check, and the House of Commons. remained supreme. The people, 
therefore, by reelecting the’ same or similar members, enjoyed, in fact, the su- 
preme direction of the state. This enormous power ought to be met: by some 
counterbalance on the part of the Crown. If Parliament were made of three 
years’ duration, it would, in fact, be only of two years’ duration, and the Crown 
would thus be deprived of the power of choosing the time when a dissolution 
should take place. There must, then, be utions of Parliament from time 








to time, and you-would thus get, not.the deliberate and consistent-opinion of the 
-country—which he thought ought in all cases to be supreme—biut an opinien 
formed und +r the chance of misapprehension, and error, and passion, and delu- 
sion, and you would thus place the constitution in a state of jeopardy without 
any balance by which it could be protected. ' 

It was the result of many years’ consideration, and from this opinion 
be had never varied, that the alteration to Triennial Parliaments would 
be the total destruction of our mixed Constitution; nor did he think 
that there would be any great advantage in substituting five years. for 
seven. He should therefore vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Suerz remarked upon Lord John Russell's apprehensions of the 
consequences of a dissolution when the public mind was in a state of 
excitement. 

Did not the country owe the Reform Bill to a dissolution in the midst of po- 
pular excitement? (Much cheering.) Did Lord John Russell mean to say that 
the intervention of the public upon that occasion was of no use? If so, against 
the noble Lord’s argument he set the noble Lord’s acts, and begged to remind 
him that it was the people who made ‘the whisper of a faction” ineffectual. 
( Hear, hear !”) 

Lord Howick and Mr. Ewrne opposed, and General PALMER. sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Roxtnson said, that he had never heard a speech so contrary to 
all previously expressed opinions, as the one delivered by Lord John 
Russell. : 

In the present state of the country, when he believed that there was no set of 
men prepared to take the reins of Government, if his Majesty’s present Ministers 
were to quit office, he was sorry to see them pursue a course of conduct which, 
coupled with the declaration made by the noble Paymaster of the Forces, he 
was sure would greatly depreciate them in the eyes of the country. 

He would vote for the motion, as he had not heard a single sound 
argument against.shortening the duration of Parliaments. 

Mr. Gasket and Lord Sanpon opposed, and Colonel Evans and 
Mr. Hawkins advocated the adoption of Triennial Parliaments. 

Dr. Lusutneron said— 

To put the present question in a right point of view, he would ask if any man 
would, without check, and without control, confide, even to the chosen friend 
of his bosom, the comfort, respectability, and substance of his family for sucha 
period as seven years? If, then, they would not do it in private life, why should 
they be required to do it in public, where so many interests were wrapped up? 

He admitted that the proposition was brought forward at an awkward 
time, but he should vote for it, as it had the sanction of all past ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Srantey had no hesitation in voting against a proposition for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments. 

He had, on the hustings at Lancaster, made a statement from which he was 
not disposed to depart, that the Government having carried a large, sweeping, 
and extensive reform, they were justified in looking upon it as final; and chat 
whenever the subject of the Ballot or Triennial Parliaments might be brought 
forward, he should assuredly vote against them. He knew not what were the 
indications they had; for he saw none of the extreme unpopularity of that 
House or that Government. What test was there which could be applied to 
their conduct, and which, being applied, would show that they had neglected 
their duty—that they had shrunk from their responsibility—that they had vio- 
lated their pledges—that they had failed to fulfil the expectations they had. 
raised? He knew not where to find these tests, nor where to look for the proof 
that this question was one on which the public mind was bent with any degree 
of earnestness. 

He then replied to the arguments of Mr. Sheil and Dr. Lushington 
in favour of the motion, and concluded by declaring that he should, for 
his part, have great pleasure in voting for the amendment. 

Mr. O’Conyett, Major Beaucterk, Mr. Giszorne, and Sir R, 
F rrcuson, spoke.a few words, and the House divided : for the motion, 
164; against it, 213; Ministerial and Tory majority, 49. The House 
adjourned at half-past one. 

8. Jewish Disanriitres Bit. 
third reading of this bill on Monday. 

Mr. Cummine Bruce and Mr. Frixcn opposed it. 

Sir E. Coprincrox, Mr. Suem, Mr. Curirar FErcusson, Mr. 
Bucktncuam, and Lord Sanpon, supported it. 

Sir CuarLes Burrett would vote against the bill on principle. 

He took this course not out of any disrespect to the Jews, but considering 
this as a Christian House of Commons, they had no right to enter it. The 
prophecies contained in the Holy Scriptures respecting the Jews had been ful- 
filled to the very letter. That people had been scattered to the winds, and the 
had gone to portions of the earth which no Christian had ever yet reache 
They had penetrated into all parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and 
they were to be found in the very interior of Africa south of Timbuctoo. 
( Great Laughter.) He felt that he should not be doing his duty as a Chris- 
tian if he did not raise his voice against this proposed alteration of the constitu- 
tion, (** Hear, hear!”) He contended that the present proposition could not 
be compared with that of Catholicemancipation. (‘‘ Hear, hear /”) 

Colonel Fox here called out—‘‘ Those canting ‘ hears.’” 

Sir Cuartes BurreLt—“ Whoever said that, said what was most 
unjust and untrue.” ; 

Colonel Fox disclaimed any personal allusion to Sir Charles Bur- 
rell; who expressed himself satisfied with the explanation. 

Sir Rozsert Inciis moved that the bill be read a third time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Rozert Grant replied, and the House divided: for the bill, 
189; against it, 52; majority, 137. 

It was then read a third time, and passed. 

On Thursday, on the motion of Lord Bextry, it was read a fixst 
time in the House of Peers. 


9. Buiockape or THE Portucuvese Ports. The Marquis of 
LonponDERRY moved, on Monday, for the production of all papers re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office, before- the 15th July, which were the 
ground of the order issued from that office acknowledging the blockade 
of Lisbon, He asserted that no information could have been received 
by Government, which, up to that period, could justify them in sup- 
posing that the blockade was any thing morethan a paper one. The 
whole affair was got up in this country by Monsieur Lima, at'the 
Foreign Office. He then adverted to Earl Grey’s speech on bringing 
forward the Irish Church Bill, which he characterized as puerile, and 
fall of sound and fury, 4 





Mr. Rozert GRANT moved the 
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Earl Grey replied that he had no objection to the production of the 
papers, which were accordingly ordered. 
10. Bornoven or Warwick. -The motion for ‘a new writ for this 


borough was deferred on Monday, on the motion of Sir RoNaLp Frr- 
GUSON, till the 15th August. 


11. Conpucr or tue Eart or Warwick. Mr. O'’ConneLL, on 
Friday, asked Lord Althorp whether, after the report of the Warwick 
Election Committee, the Earl of Warwick was to be continued in his 
Lord-Lieutenaincy ? 

Lord A.ruonrp said, that it had not been usual to appoint or remove 
Lord-Lieutenants of counties, on account of their political opinions, 
though it had sometimes been done. The case of Lord Warwick was, 
he admitted, a peculiar one. The charge against him was of a very 
serious nature. Before taking any steps on the subject, Government 
had determined to write to his Lordship, who was abroad, calling upon 
him for an explanation, It was fair that he should have an opportunity 
of making his defence. 


12. _Banxkruprcey Court Bitt. On the motionof Lord Brovenan, 
this bill was read a second time in the Lords on Tuesday. 


13. Bureiary Bitt. On the motion of Lord Surrrep, this bill 
after a few observations from Lord Wynrorp, was read a second time 
on Monday. On Tuesday it went through the Committee, and the 
report was ordered to be brought up next Monday. 


14. Scorcu AND Intsh Vacrants Bitz. This bill went through 
the Committee on Monday, and the report was ordered to be received 
the next day. 


15. Dramatic Prerrormances Bitt. Inthe House of Commons, 
on Wednesday, Mr. E. L. Butwer moved the third reading of this bill. 

Mr. Rorcn moved that it be read that day six months. 

The House divided: for Mr. Rotch’s motion, 7; against it, 38; 
majority, 31. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
it do pass, 

Lord W. Lennox proposed a clause, which he afterwards withdrew, 
to prevent any new theatre being erected within a mile and a half of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane. 

The bill then passed. 


On the question being put that 
1 | 


16. Tuetiusson Estate Brit. Lord Brovenam, on Monday, 
moved the third reading of this bill. It was opposed by Lord Han- 
Rowsy, who said, that if such a measure were allowed to pass, the in- 
terference of Parliament would not long be limited to the third or 
fourth generation, but that there would be no security for property. 
Lord Brovenam supported the bill, and the House divided; for it, 
87; against it, 20; majority, 67. It then passed. 


17. Breacn of Privinecek; Mr. O’ConNELL AND THE ReE- 
porters. Mr. O’ConneE xt, on Thursday, rose to call the attention of 
the House to a matter of great importance. 

Colonel Prrceva here moved that the Gallery should be cleared, 
which, however, was not done. 

Mr. O’Connett. then moved that Mr. W. J. Clement should be 
called to the bar of that House. He had also to complain of the pro- 
prietors of the Zimes, Mrs. Anna Brodie, Mr. J. Lawson, and others; 
but he gave the priority to the Morning Chronicle, on account of the 
article which had appeared that day, excusing the omission of a report 
of one of his speeches. That article exhibited symptoms of shrinking ; 
but the very same day another of his speeches was treated in the same 
manner. He then denounced the monopoly of the press, and com- 
plained of his best speeches not being reported. -The Morning Post 
reporters were the most impartial,—probably because they were Scotch- 
men. 

He had procured from the Stamp-Office a list of the journal proprietary of 
the Metropolis, and he should wage war with them all till he defeated them. 
He would move day by day for their appearance at the bar of the House for 
breach of privilege. 

Mr. O’Dwyer seconded the motion. 

Lord Atrnorr said that the technical reason for the motion was, 
that proceedings in Parliament were reported in the newspapers; but 
the real reason was, that they were not reported. He believed that, ge- 
nerally speaking, the reports were very fairly given. 

Upon this subject he could not help observing, that Mr. O'Connell was ex- 
periencing a little of the effect of what he formerly called ‘ passive resistance.” 

A loud laugh.) With respect to the reports of the debates, no man could wish 
them to be discontinued ; and every man must wish that they should be fairly 
and impartially given. As to the motion, he did not think that it was one to 
which it was advisable to accede. 

Dr. Batpwin regretted that Mr. O’Connell should have made the 
attack which caused the hostility of the reporters to him. It appeared 
to him that of all the members in the House, Mr. O’ Connell had been 
best treated in the Parliamentary reports. On the whole, the reporters 
acted with great fairness. 

_ Mr. O’ConneEtt was willing to defer the attendance of Mr. Clement 
till Monday—further than that he would not go. He would not consent 
to be a victim without defending himself. 

Lord Joun RussEtt said, that the case of Mr. O’ Connell was not 
a solitary one. 

Hé recollected, that when, on some occasion, the present Lord Chancellor 
expressed an opinion personally unfavourable to the reporters, his punishment 
was, that for atime all his opinions on questions of law and of foreign and do- 
mestic policy were suppressed. He agreed that the circumstance in question 
was an abuse of power, but he did not see his way out of the difficulty, and 
thought that if the House adopted the proposition of the Member for Dublin, 
they would scarcely extricate themselves without some loss of dignity. He 
sbould therefore vote against the motion. 

_ Sir S. Waattey said, the wonder was, that the reports were 
given so well, not that there were occasional errors. 

. Mr, Sprrine Rice thought, that the best course to be taken was to 
get rid of the motion by moving the previous question. 

Mr. O’ConneE I. again declared that he would not submit to the 

_ basest of all despotisms. 





Mr. Sanprorp said, the only way the reporters could act would 
be not to report Mr. O’Connell at all. 

Sir Rosert Inciis said— 

He was perfectly astonished at the general accuracy—( Cheers )—at the more 
than extraordinary fidelity with which the reports of that House were given—a 
fidelity which was almost marvellous, so instinctively ahd instantaneously were 
the ideas of honourable members caught hold of by the gentlemen in the Gallery. 

Sir Rozsert Peet. observed, that— 

If Mr. Clement were called to the bar of that House, he really could not 
understand in what manner they were to address him—(A laugh )—or what pro- 
mise they should exact. (‘* Hear, hear!”) The real question was, that the 
power of that House was so great that they were afraid to exercise it. 
(‘* Hear!”) If they were to exclude reporters altogether, such a croees 
would be entirely dissonant to the feelings of the public, and would infliet a 
serious injury on the business of that House, and of the country—( “‘ Hear /” 
and yet what other control had they than by a threat, which, however, they 
would be all averse to putting into execution. 

The speeches of Mr. O’ Connell were of far too much importance to 
be suppressed. 

This casual collision between the honourable gentleman and the Press— 
(Laughter )—would soon pass away; and if he would be advised by him, he 
would at once withdraw his motion. ( Cheers.) By devising any new means 
of making the public acquainted with their proceedings, it was his own opinion 
that they should not at all improve the reports. (‘ Hear, hear !”) 

Mr. O’ConnEtt then withdrew his motion till Thursday next. 

Mr. O’ Connect last night again brought this subject before the 
House. He complained of a breach of privilege in a letter published 
in the Times of that morning, signed by the reporters, in which they 
refused to report him unless he apologized for having spoken what was 
true. He alluded to the circumstance of his speech on the Irish Poor 
Laws having been summed up in eighteen lines and a half; and moved 
that Mrs. Anna Brodie, J. J. Lawson, and J. W. Lawson, should be 
called to the bar of the House on Monday. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, not on the grounds taken by Mr. 
O’ Connell, but that they might have the matter laid fully before them. 
He certainly was of opinion, that while persons were allowed to _re- 
port the proceedings of that House, they ought to report them fairly, 
and not give the arguments on one side and suppress those on the 
other. 

Mr. H. Currets put it to the gallantry of the honourable and learned 
mover, whether he would call a lady to the bar. (Laughter, and cries of 
“ TIear!”)) The lady named in the motion was the widow of a 
clergyman, and resided at Eastbourne, and he put it to Mr. O’Connell 
whether he would insist on her coming up to London to attend at the 
bar of the House. 

Mr. O’ ConnEti—* I will let the lady off.” 

Sir M. W. Rivtey, Mr. C. Frercusson, and Lord ALrHorr sup- 
ported the motion. The latter said, that he should not himself have 
thought it worth while to introduce the subject to the notice of the 
House; but as a breach of privilege, had undoubtedly been committed, 
the motion, if pressed, must be agreed to. The motion was then 
carried. 

The Court. 
Tur King and Queen arrived in town, from Windsor, on Monday, and 
proceeded to Somerset House to view the exhibition of the paintings 
of the Royal Academy. The Duke of Gloucester and Prince George 
of Cambridge accompanied their Majesties, who were received at 
Somerset House by Sir M. A. Shee, the President, and the other offi- 
cers of the Academy. Their Majesties returned to Windsor in the 
evening. 

The King, accompanied by Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived at St. 
James’s Palace, on Wednesday, about half-past one, and after giving 
audiences to several of the Cabinet Ministers, held his usual Levee. 
Among the company were the Archbishop of Armagh, Marquis Cam- 
den, Earl Minto, Lords Clifford, Lynedoch, and Auckland, Messrs. 
Charles and Robert Grant, and General Grosvenor. 

The King returned to Windsor in the evening. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria were present, om 
Thursday, at the launch of his Majesty's brig Racer, in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and afterwards went on board the Victory flag-ship. 





The Mictropotlis. 

Ata meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. Mire- 
house was-elected Common Serjeant by a majority of fifteen over his 
competitor, Mr. Hill,—the numbers being, for Mr. Mirehouse, 125 ; for 
Mr. Hill, 110. Twenty-three Aldermen voted, of whom, as might be 
anticipated, the great majority, eighteen, supported the ‘Tory candidate. 
The election was by ballot, and as Mr. Hill held a clear majority of 
what were considered stanch promises, some of our worshipful civic 
representatives have not proved themselves men of their word. 

Mr. W. B. Bayley was elected a Director of the East India Com- 
pany, on Tuesday. 

A solicitor of Manchester having written to Sir Francis Freeling 
to inquire whether a letter, sent by parcel, would render the writer 
liable to the penalty, provided a duplicate of it was sent by the next 
post, received the following reply. 

General Post-Office, 10th July 1833. 

«¢ Srr—I am commanded by his Grace the Postmaster-General, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and to state in reply, that in 
such a case as you have proposed, this department would not institute legal 
proceedings a eg you, provided the letter enclosed in the parcel related solely 
and exclusively to the contents of that parcel. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
“F, Freevine.” 

The churchwardens of Christ Church, Surry, were defeated on 
Monday last, in a second attempt to make a church-rate on the 

arishioners, by a majority of 289 to 103. It was subsequently carried 
by a majority of 279 to 103, that the expenses of the church should be 
defrayed by a voluntary subscription. 

A meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society was held at Exeter Hall.om 
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Saturday last, for the purpose of discussing the provisions of the bill 
now before Parliament tor the emancipation of the negroes. Lord 
Suffield was in the chair; and among the gentlemen who attended were 
Lord Milton, Mr. Buxton, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Gully, Lord W. Len- 
nox, Mr. Plumptre, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Pease, Dr. Lushington, Mr: 
Buckingham, and Mr. Strickland. Lord Suffield expressed his disap- 
probation of the apprenticeship part of the plan, which was also ob- 
jected to by Mr. Buxton, who thought, however, that if negro emanci- 
pation could be secured by the payment of the twenty millions to the 
planters, it would be shameful indeed to object to the grant, and thus 
prevent the attainment of such an object from a mere paltry considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. Mr. O’Connell said, that twenty 
millions were going to be given to the planters without any return being 
made for it, in the shape of actual freedom for the slaves, as the term 
of apprenticeship would extend over the remainder of the lives of many 
ofthem. Several resolutions expressive of the disapprobation of the 
meeting of the provisions of the proposed measure, and more particu- 
larly of the length of the apprenticeship, were carried, and the meeting 
troke up, after a discussion which lasted six hours. 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Drury Lane Theatre was 
held on Tuesday, the Earl of Glengall in the chair. It appeared from 
the report of the.treasurer, that Captain Pdélbill had fulfilled all his 
engagements and paid the rent, 9,000., in full; and that Mr. Bunn 
had taken the threatre for six years, the first three at a rent of 8,000J., 
the last three years at a rent of 8,500. per annum. The Earl of Glen- 
gall, in reference to Mr. Bulwer’s Dramatic Performances Bill, said, 
that Lords Eldon, Wynford, and Kenyon, all considered that bill as an 
infringement upon the rights of private property, and that it was a mere 
electioneering scheme, introduced with a view of increasing the influ- 
ence of the Metropolitan districts. He hoped that the Lords would 
throw it out. Mr. George Robins said, that they were indebted for 
all their troubles to the Duke of Devonshire; and that it was useless 
to remonstrate with him, for he hardly condescended to notice them, 
when they waited upon him. From such a Lord Chamberlain they 
had nothing to expect. The old Committee were then reelected and 
the meeting broke up. 

The annual dinner of the Cartwright Club took place, on Saturday 
at the Eyre Arms, Mr. O’Connell in the chair. The dinner being 
concluded, Dr. Wade said grace, and added, “‘ May it give us strength 
to pursue our Radical course.” = Mr. O'Connell was the principal 
speaker on the occasion ; though Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Hume, 
and one or two others, addressed the company, which amounted to about 
140 persons. 





Mr. John Ramsay M‘Culloch, the author, and Messrs. Longman | 


and Company, the publishers, of the Dictionary of Commerce and 
Navigation, obtained an injunction in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court on 
Thursday, to restrain a Mr. Macardy, of Manchester, from publishing 
a work entitled, The Commercial Cyclopedia; or, Dictionary 
Practical Commerce. The ground of application was that the latter 
work was pirated from the former; as in several articles errors had 
been transcribed, and special communications from private individuals, 
which could not have been obtained elsewhere, were copied from Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s Dictionary into'the Manchester publication. 

Various difficulties‘are said to exist as to the mode of making out the 
Special Commission) for the retrial of the wrongly-convicted prisoners 
at the late Old Bailey Sessions. The first is to whom to direct it, the 
the Judges being all on the Circuit ; secondly, whether it shall include 
the prisoners who stand committed to the September Sessions, so as to 

be as usual a gaol delivery; and thirdly, how to obtain the attendance 
of witnesses, none of whose recognizauces are applicable or available, 
except voluntarily, for the new period of trial about to be fixed. 

On Saturday, Mr. Fell, the chief clerk at Marylebone Office, gave 
orders to all the officers belonging to the establishment, by Messrs. 
Hoskins and Rawlinson’s directions, to keep the office continually 
cleared out, as two cases of cholera had broken out on Friday, one in 
the House of Correction, and the other at Paddington. 

The various rumours respecting the reappearance of Asiatic Cholera 
in the Metropolis are, we regret to state, but too true. Within the 
last few days two severe cases have been admitted into the Free Hos- 
pital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden: the first died after a few hours, 
the other is recovering.— Morning Chronicle. 

It has been remarked that fewer charges for criminal offences have 
been made at Bow Street, and at the other Police Offices of the Metro- 
polis within the last month, than have been known during the same pe- 
riod for many years before. 

The parish officers of St. Margaret’s have determined to conduct 
the prosecution against Mr. Bankes at the éxpense of the parish—the 
witnesses being unable to do so on account of their poverty. 

The solicitor to the Police Commissioners has demanded 4,000I. ar- 
rears from the united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, to be paid in seven days. The parish officers say it is impos- 
sible to collect the sum. 

Burlington House, in the parish of St. James, which was formerly 
rated at 750/. per annum, is now assessed at 3,270/. The Earl of Bur- 
lington has objected to this increase, and the Magistrates have agreed 
to appoint a surveyor to examine the premises and to hear his report, 
before deciding the question. 


A deputation from about two hundred and fifty seamen engaged for 
the service of Don Miguel, but disbanded since the news of Napier’s 
vietory arrived, applied at the Mansionbouse on Saturday, for advice 
from the Lord Mayor as to what means they had best take to procure 
the fulfilment of the engagements made with them by a Captain Elliott, 
who was to have commanded them, and had agreed to pay them from 
five ty ten pounds a month for their services. ‘Their spokesman was 
a boatswain, who suid they were aware that they were engaged to fight 
against their own countrymen in the Pedroite squadron, but they had 
no choice, they must either do that or starve : great numbers of seamen 
in the neighbourhood of Wapping and the Docks were in the most 
wretched state for want of food. The provisions which bad been sent 
~down to them to the steam-boat in which they lay off Gravesend, had 


of 





been carried off 
todo so. Lord 

“Exactly so. I never expected any thing else. 
but honest lehous: Why don’t you lak afar them 

Boatswain—“ It is all useless, my Lord. A Jew would beat the Devil an 
day. They are getting more power every day, and I know well that they'll 
have every thing their own way by and by. But for Mr. Reynolds, who gave 
us 51. to get bread, out of his own pocket, ‘our condition would be indeed des- 

erate.” 
. The Lord Mayor told the deputation that he would make inquiry, and endea- 
vour to procure some satisfaction for the poor men, who had, notwithstanding 
their great distress, been as quiet as possible. 

The boatswain said, they had some thoughts of waitine upon Lords London- 
derry, Aberdeen, and Ellenborough; but the Lord Mayor gave them no advice 
upon the subject. 

Lewis Keene and Martha his wife were charged at Bow Street, on 
Wednesday, the former with stealing a letter containing 50/. in Bank of 
England notes, and the latter with disposing of the notes, knowing 
them to have been stolen. ‘The male prisoner had been for many years 
a letter-carrier of the Twopenny Post- Office, in the Gerrard Street 
district, and was greatly respected, all the authorities of the establish- 
ment haying the highest opinion of him. On Friday last a parcel of 
Bank of England notes, consisting of three for ten pounds and four 
for five pounds each, was made up at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Prescott, Grote, and Co., and enclosed in a letter addressed to Miss 
A. M. Denison, No. 2, Portman Square, which letter was put into 
one of the receiving-houses of the Twopenny Post-Office, in Corn- 
hill, on the same morning. On Saturday morning the female prisoner 
went to several shops and passed some of the notes that were enclosed 
in the letter, which notes the male prisoner asserted he had found, 
though it was stated by the witnesses that the letter had passed through 
his hands in his official employment at the Post-Office. They were 
committed to Newgate for trial. 


Mr. Bond of the Atheneum, in St. James’s Street, was fined 5/. at 
Bow Street, on Tuesday, for assaulting Mr. Sewell, a stable-keeper in 
the Strand, and one shilling for assaulting Mr. Sewell’s son. The 
parties had quarrelled about a bridle, and Mr. Bond happening to see 
the complainant in the street, leaped out of his phaeton, and struck him 
several blows, asking him if he thought he had behaved ina tradesman- 
like manner. 

John Hunt, the man who was remanded last week from the Queen 
Square Office, on a charge of fraudulently obtaining timber from Mr. 
Warburton’s yard, was brought up for re-examination on Monday, and 
committed to take his trial An old man about sixty, who has been 
much in the company of the prisoner, is suspected of being the prime 
agent in this business. 


some Jews, who pretended’ that they had authority 
eter said— 


. Any thing for that people 


Charles Reynolds was examined at the Queen Square Office, on Sa- 
turday, on the charge of shooting at Sarah Parry, at Hammersmith. 
The circumstances of this case have been already detailed in the Spec- 
tater. He was fully committed to take his trial. His father attended, 
and stated that his son had been for some time previous to the commis- 
sion of the offence very ill, mentally as well as bodily. Sarah Parry stre- 
nuously denied that she had had any illicit intercourse with the prisoner, 
as was presumed to have been the case from the contents of some let- 
ters found upon him. .She had only been acquainted with him three 
months. 

On Wednesday a child, seven years of age was committed to the 
House of Correetion for seven days, by Mr. White, the Magistrate of 
the Queen Square Office, for begging. His brother is already there 
for the sume offence. [If these children are not thieves already, they 
will have an excellent opportunity of becoming such in the course of 
the week. ] 

John Fitt, a pipe-maker, was examined on Tuesday, at the Maryle- 
bone Office, on a charge of running away with the wife of a shoemaker 
at Norwich. The woman carried off money. to the value of 4302, be- 
sides some jeweliery and her clothes: ske was also examined, but dis- 
charged. The male prisoner was remanded. 

Mr. Henry Hervey, a young gentleman of fortune, residing in 
Manchester Street, was held to bail at the Marylebone Office, on 
Thursday, to take his trial for assaulting Mrs. Anne Turner, a bonnet- 
maker. The prosecutrix had some altercation with the lady’s maid of 
Mrs. Rochefort about the price of a bonnet, which she had brought 
home to her at the residence of the defendant, where Mrs. Rochefort 
was ona visit. Mr. Hervey, having inquired the cause of the distur- 
bance, took the complainant by the shoulders and turned her out of the 
house with great violence ; and for this offence he was brought before 
the Magistrate. : 

T. Lloyd alias Dashwood was yesterday fully committed for trial 
from Haintborongh Street Office, charged with having twenty-eight gilt 
sixpences in his possession, intending te pass them as half sovereigns. 

On Friday week, Henry Wyatt, the driver of a hackney coach, was 
charged at the Lambeth Office, with running his coach over a girl of 
four years of age. - It appeared that the prisoner, on that evening, was 
driving across Tower Hill to take up a fare at the St. Katharine’s 
Docks, and the deceased and her sister being playing on the hill, the 
former ran across the carriage-road ; both the wheels passed over her 
body, and she instantly died. No blame being attributed to the coach- 
man, he was discharged. 


The inquest on the body of Wood, the waterman, was resumed on: 
Monday. The principal witness was Douglas, the Policeman, of the 
K division, who turned Wood out of the White Hart public-house, in 
Shadwell. He distinctly denied having used any violence towards him, 
and the Jury said, that they did not wish to have it understood that he 
was especially implicated in the death of the deceased. Some more 
altercation took place between the Coroner and Jury respecting the: 
mode in which the former had taken down part of the evidence, and. 
other matters. At length the Coroner recapitulated the evidence and. 
charged the Jury. He read that given by the Police with great energy,. 
beating the table with his fist. He declared that the Police had com- 
pletely exonerated themselves, and that such excellent evidence as they 
gave he had never heard in his life. The Foreman complained of 
these partial observations, and retired with the Jury about nine o'clock. 
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They returned about twelve, and the Foreman delivered the following 
verdict. 

«‘ Mr. Coroner, it becomes my painful duty, after investigating the whole facts 

of the case which bear upon the evidence—and many of those facts are so 
familiar to our minds that we can repeat them by rote—to come toa conclusion, 
with deep regret, that the deceased was murdered by a Policeman unknown to 
us; and therefore we feel bound to find a verdict of Wilful Murder against a 
Policeman of the K division of the Metropolitan Police unknown; and we 
strongly recommend the Government to use some means, whether by reward or 
otherwise, to elucidate this very mysterious case.” 
The Coroner said—* Very well, gentlemen, it is your verdict, not 
mine. I shall, therefore, take it of course.” He afterwards said that 
with regard to the offer of a reward, he should wait upon the Secretary 
of State upon the subject the following morning. The Court then 
broke up. 

On Saturday an inquest was held before Mr. Stirling, at the Crown 
Tavern, Highgate, on the body of James Roles, aged fifty, a florist in 
Upper Islington. On Sunday morning last, the deceased and his son 
walked to London, and having returned home, they had some gin and 
water, which excited the deceased. A member of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society called upon him, and reasoned with him on the sin of 
drunkenness. The deceased became very melancholy, and he retired 
to his bedroom, as it was supposed, to reflect on what he had heard; 


| but shortly after, to the surprise of his family, he was found suspended 


” by a cord from the bedpost. 


Verdict—* Temporary Insanity.” 

An inquest was held on Saturday last, at Battersea, on the body of 
George Wooddeson, a youth between sixteen and seventeen years of 
age, who was found drowned at Chelsea. It appeared the deceased 
was in the employ of Mr. Gill, of Foley Place, and that he left home 
about four o’clock on Sunday, July 14, and called at his father’s in 
Nassau Street, and said he was going for a walk. Nothing further was 
heard of him until he was picked up by a waterman. Verdict—“ Found 
Drowned.” 

Dr. Henry Percy, a physician, and son of the Reverend Dr. Percy, 
of Percy Street Chapel, was found dead in his lodgings in St. John’s 
Street Road, on Wednesday last. ‘The deceased had once been in 
good practice as a physician in Durham, but had lately removed to 
London, where his habits became very dissipated. His death was sup- 
posed to have been caused by excessive inebriety. 

Mr. James Hayman, late landlord of the White Hart, in Catherine 
Street, Strand, drowned himself in the Regent’s Canal, in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity, on Saturday last. 

On Sunday night, a cab stopped opposite the Albion Tavern, in 
Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, and a well-dressed man stepped out with 
a bulky parcel under his arm. He desired the driver to get some re- 
freshment during his absence, and he then set off at full speed towards 
the Regent’s Canal, and threw the parcel over the bridge. In his haste 
he struck the parcel against the:arm of ‘a‘woman, who, from the force 
of the blow, thought the bundle contained a hard substance. The 
young man ran back to theeab; “which then drove off at a rapid rate. 
Information was given to the Police, and on Monday afternoon the 
canal was dragged, when a canvass bag, marked 258, containing a child’s 
heart and intestines, together with a large piece of iron, no doubt for 
the purpose of sinking the sack, was fished up. The sack was a two 
‘bushel sack, and the greater part of its contents had been washed out. 
A boy, about ten years of age, was missed from St. Pancras on Sunday 
morning, and much excitement in consequence prevails’ in the neigh- 
bourhood where the above circumstance took place. 


"It was discovered on Monday morning, that the subscription-room at 
Lioyd’s had been robbed. Various drawers had been broken open. 
The amount of the robbery is not yet known. 

On Saturday a dreadful accident befel James Stowe, the second 
-engineer of his Majesty’s steam-packet Lightning, lying in the New 
Basin, Woolwich. It appears that two new boilers were required for 
‘the vessel, one of which was safely fixed, but while in the act of lower- 
ing the other, the deceased, who, unknown to those on deck, remained 
below, was crushed in a dreadful manner between the two, On being 
‘removed with much difficulty, it was found that life was completely 
‘extinct, nearly every bone in his body having been broken. 





Che Country. 

Thomas Crawley, aged thirty-two, was tried on Wednesday, at the 
Bedford Assizes, on a charge of murdering Joseph Adams, of Luton, 
caged seventy-five, on the 7th Aprillast. The evidence against the 
prisoner was very complete. He was seen walking with his son, a boy 
-of twelve years of age, on Easter.day, from Watford, in Hertford- 
shire, where he resided, in the direction of Luton. The deceased, 
who lived at Kingsburn Green, three miles from Luton, was also seen 
walking to Luton to church, about fifty yards in advance of the 
prisoner and‘his son. | About half-past nine the prisoner ‘was seen 
alone, and about a quarter of an hour afterwards the deceased was 
found sitting on a bank with his head frightfully cut, and his eye forced 
from its socket. He was put into a cart, and conveyed to his 
brother’s house, where he died in forty-eight hours. About two 
hundfed yards from the place where. he was discovered a stout 
hazel club was found covered with blood. In the course of an 
hour the prisoner and his son were apprehended, and their shoes 
taken off. The shoes of the prisoner were heavy, and the soles 
were nailed in a very peculiar manner. .Within twelve inches 
-of the spot where the deceased was found, most distinct and deep. foot- 
marks of the prisoner were discovered. The same prints were found 
for several hundred yards, till they diverged in the direction of a tree, 


* from which it was evident that the hazel-club had been cut, with which 


‘the old man was killed. A surgeon proved that the wound on his head 
was given by a blunt instrument. . The prisoner’s son was examined 
as a witness against his father, and his evidence comfirmed all the 
suspicious circumstances of the case. The Jury after a short consul- 
tation found the prisoner guilty; and Mr. Justice Littledale imme- 
diately sentenced him to be hanged on the Friday following. 

At Lincoln Assizes, an action was brought by Mr. Smith, a farmer, 
‘to recover 1] guineas, the price of eleven ome dang to a butcher named 
Woolridge. The sale and delivery of the sheep were proved. For 





the defence no witnesses were called, but his counsel assured the Jury 
that the defendant had paid for the sheep, thongh he had no evidence of 
the fact. Mr. Justice Park charged the Jury to find according to the 
evidence, not on the assertion of the defendant's counsel. The Jury, 
to the amazement of the Court, found a verdict for the defendant. 
Mr. Justice Park—* Gentlemen, you have found a verdict against 
evidence and your own consciences. Let another Jury be sworn.” 
The Jury was accordingly dismissed and another immediately called. 

Robert Chatburn was sentenced at the York Assizes on Friday 
week, to be transported for life, for killing William Southworth in a 
scuffle at Waddington, in the West Riding, on the 16th May last. The 
prisoner was jealous of the deceased’s intimacy with his wife, and 
charged him with it. This produced a threat from the deceased that 
he would give the prisoner ‘a licking.” A struggle ensued, and Chat- 
burn stabbed the other in the. back several times with a butcher's knife. 
He was then seized by one of the bystanders, and secured. The Judge 
(Lord Lyndhurst) told the prisoner that his case had received most 
merciful consideration, as the crime very nearly amounted to murder. 

John Wildrake was charged, at the late Lancaster Assizes, with a 
burglary in the cottage of Sarah Nicholson, a widow, aged seventy-five, 
at Moore End, Thorne. The widow and her two daughters were 
alarmed on the night of the 27th February, by some person bursting in 
the front window, but having armed themselves with a hatchet, a bill- 
hook, and a poker, threatened wounds and bruises to every Jeg and arm 
that attempted anentrance. The fellow threatened dreadful vengeance, 
but he.was only able to snatch away a muslin cap and a table-cloth, 
with which he made off. The evidence not being very conclusive 
against the prisoner, he was discharged. 

Sir W. Courtenay, the sot-disant Lord Courtenay, and Knight of 
Malta, was tried on Thursday, at the Maidstone Assizes, before Mr. 
Justice Park, for perjury. The defence made was character; and the 
Jury, with very little hesitation, found him Guilty. He was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, and then seven years’ transportation. 
The prisoner, it will be remembered, was candidate on the Tory in- 
terest at the last Canterbury election. 

Mr. Cole, a brewer at Bridport, obtained a verdict on Monday, at 
the Dorsetshire Assizes, held in Dorchester, against the proprietors of 
the Times, for a libel published in that journal during the general elec- 
tion in December last. The libel stated that as Messrs. Warburton 
and Romilly, the newly elected members were riding through the 
town in an open carriage, a ceremony equivalent to that of chairing, some 
sulphuric acid was thrown upon three of the flags from the house of 
Mr. Cole, the brewer. It was further remarked, that if Byers, the 
informer, had been present, he would have made a good thing of it, as 
a very heavy penalty is incurred by a brewer having such stuff on his 
premises. The evidence, as to the fact of the sitlphuric acid having, or 
not haying been thrown from Mr. Cole’s premises Was very contradic- 
The Jury, however, found a verdict for the Plaintiffs—damages 
The Judge seemed to consider thisa very darge sum. 

At the late Dorsetshire Assizes, Mr. Lambert, who had brought an 
action against Mr. Hannam for criminal conversation with his wife, 
was nonsuited in consequence of there being no satisfactory proof that 
the adultery had actually been committed. The trial excited consider- 
able interest in the country, both the parties being gentlemen of pro- 
perty and wellknown. ‘he particulars of this case, which has been 
more than once before the public, were detailed some weeks ago in the 
Spectator. 


The privileges of joint-stock banks of issue, so far from being re- 
stricted, are to be enlarged, Lord Althorp having consented to intro- 
duce into the Bank Charter Bill the following clause, drawn up by Mr. 
Vincent Stuckey, of the Bristol Bank, Mr. John Greene, of the bank 
of Birmingham, and Mr. Spencer Rogers, of the Manchester and 
Liverpool District Bank,. and submitted by them to his Lordship :— 
«That joint-stock banks be allowed to draw bills of exchange on 
London for a less sum than 50/., and that they also be allowed to make 
their cash notes payable in London as well as at the place of issue.” 
The act of Parliament of 7th George 1Y., on these points, is not at 
present clear.—Birmingham Gazette. 

In Gateshead a numerous meeting of the rate-payers was held on 
Thursday week, when it was resolved, by a considerable majority, that 
there should be no church-rate allowed this year, or, in other words, 
“ that the consideration of the propriety of laying on a church-rate be 
postponed to this day twelve months.” 

On Thursday week, a meeting of the rate-payers of Chard took 
place, when a church-rate was refused on the ground that there had 
been an exorbitant expenditure, and that 88J. remained uncollected on 
the last rate. 

The Commission appointed by the Court of Chancery to inquire into 
the state of mind of the Earl of Kingston has decided, that his Lord- 
ship has been insane since the 9th April 1830. One of his delusions 
was that Ireland no longer existed, and that Mr. O'Connell was ad- 
vaneing with a large army to take Bristol, in the neighbourhood of 
which he resided, by storm. 

The Honourable W. F. S. Ponsonby has caused a church to be built, 
at his own expense, at Longfleet, near Poole, which was consecrated by 
the Bishop of the diocese on Thursday last. 

The late warm weather and the rains have been congenial to the short 
bines. The burr is looking generally very favourable. ‘The mould 
has made its appearance on some grounds. .All depends upon the 
weather. Trade in the Borough has been very dull, and prices lower. 
Duty doing at 170,000/. to 175,0001.—Maidstone Gazeite. 





Mr. Mason, a builder, was travelling in his gig with a friend on the 
Brighton road on Saturday last, when they were attacked by two men, 
who sprung from the hedge and attempted to stop them. Mr. Mason 
whipped his horse, and one of the men was nearly knocked down bya 
blow from the shaft. The other fired a pistol at Mr. Mason, but missed 
him. Mr. Mason, who was armed with pistols, then fired, and one 
of the men was evidently hurt, but, with his companion, escaped into 
a neighbouring coppice. 


On Monday night week, Mr. Meaden of Felpham, had two horses 
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stolen, and Mr. Boniface of Oving, had-one. 
suit on Tuesday morning, overtook the thief, and he was committed to 
Winchester on Wednesday and tried, and transported for life.—J/amp-= 
shire Advertiser. 


At the Globe inn, Mill Bridge, near Halifax, on Tuesday last, a | a Colonel of Militia to possess a landed estate of the value of 1,0007. 
| lue of 1,0002. 


weaver named Mills sold his wife for 5s. to her own mother ! 


They commenced a pure | future appointments no subaltern will be entitled to 
| allowance. 


arty disembodied 
It is not generally known that Captains and Field- Officers 


| of the Militia have no retiring allowance, on the ground that such 


On Thursday week, between three and four o'clock in the morning, | 


a fre broke out in a stack-yard at the back of Lord Holland’s house, at 
Kensington, which blazed with great fury for some time. Several en- 
gines soon arrived, but the fire was not got under before three hay- 
tacks were burnt to the ground. How the fire originated no person 


a n tell, but it is generally supposed to have been the work of some | preters and translators at Bengal, has been appointed to the Pro- 


n cendiary. 
On Thursday week, a destructive fire broke out at Hunsdon Mill, 


the property of Mr. William Death, which quickly consumed the ex- | 


tensive mill and other buildings, besides a valuable house and four hun- 
dred quarters of wheat. The fire originated from the friction of the 
machinery. 
Part of the property was insured. 

On Friday week, James Baldwin, engineer at Messrs. Wrigley’s 
mill, at Halifax, from the exceedingly oppressive state of the weather, 
fell sick and got entangled with the fly-wheel. His head was most 
severely bruised, both his knees dislocated, four ribs broken, and he was 
otherwise dreadfully bruised. Every attention was immediately paid 
to the poor man; he was conveyed to the Dispensary, and hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. 

On Wednesday week, Richard Claridge, a private in the Foot Guards, 
was drowned while bathing at a place called Stoney Hole, near Wind- 
sor. Ever since the year 1826, a soldier has been annually drowned at 
the same place. 

On Thursday week the “ Quicksilver” Brighton coach was upset 
shortly after leaving that town. ‘There were four inside and eleven 
outside passengers, all of whom were more or less hurt. 

At the Newton races on Thursday week, two fine horses, in going at 
full speed in opposite directions, encountered each other with such force 
that their skulls were fractured, and they were both killed on the spot. 
—Bath Herald. 





IRELAND. 

A rumour is current in the garrison of Dublin, that Sir Hussey 
Vivian is about to succeed Sir James Kempt, as Master-General of the 
Ordnance. It is also said, that Lieutenant-General Sir Colquhoun 
Grant comes to Ireland as Commander-in-Chief, an appointment 
which, if correct, would give infinite satisfaction in Dublin, from the 
recollection of his former conduct during the eight years he commanded 
in the Leinster district. Sir Colquhoun has recently succeeded to a 
very large fortune.—Dublin Times. 

Lord Templemore having resigned the Military Secretaryship of 
Treland, Captain Vivian has been appointed to the situation. 

The Commissioners appointed to investigate Corporation Abuses in 
Treland are—-Sergeant Perrin, Chief Commissioner; Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Pigot, Mr. Colhoun, Mr. Fogarty, Mr. Lisle, Mr. Sause, Mr. M. 
Brady, Mr. Corballis, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Hannah, Mr. 
M. King. The Secretary is to be a Mr. Riley, an attorney, from 
Monaghan. Seven of these gentlemen are Protestants, and seven, in- 
cluding the Secretary, are Catholics. 

Nine Catholics were tried at the Cavan Assizes, on Monday week, 
for taking part in a “ Green” or Catholic procession on the 2Ist July 
1832; and were convicted of joining in an illegal assembly. On the 
same day, nine Orangemen were charged with having marched in an 
Orange procession on the 12th July 1833, but were acquitted, although 
the offence was openly committed while the Court of Assize was sit- 
ting in the town of Cavan. Judge Burton, who tried both sets of 
—— refused to inflict any punishment upon the Catholics. He 
sald— 

Another party had been acquitted for an offence as bad and mischievous as 
that for which the men then before him had been convicted, and the crime of 
those convicted grew out of that with which those acquitted had been charged. 
When, therefore, one party escaped, the other ought not to be punished. He 
then ordered the Catholics to be discharged, upon entering into their own re- 
cognizances to receive judgment when called upon. 





SCOTLAND. 

A very melancholy and distressing accident took place at Dundas 
Castle, on Tuesday week. Mr. Dundas’s third son, Henry, a very fine 
and promising boy of ten years of age, having just left his mother’s 
room, ran down to the steam-engine, which is situated at the farm of- 
fices, and was employed that morning in driving the thrashing-mill, the 
circular saw, and bruising grain with. a pair of malt-rollers, which are 
driven from the saw-mill shaft. ‘The boy had incautiously gone too 
close to the pinions of the rollers, and got the corner of his little 
jacket first entangled, which, from the rapidity of the motion, dragged 
him into them in an instant, and had first caught him above the elbow 
of the right arm, which they at that place divided, and then a second 
time caught him close to the shoulder-joint, which was also cut off at 
that place, and both pieces of the arm were left hanging by the tattered 
fragments of the jacket in the teeth of the pinions. His uncle and 
godfather, the honourable Captain Duncan, had only a few days before 
written to say that he was to put his name down for admission to the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth.— Glasgow Herald. 





Pligcelanesug. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to in- 
quire into the alleged corruption of Carrickfergus, have just reported 
« that the said county of the town of Carrickfergus should cease to send 
a member to Parliament by reason of gross bribery ;” and they add 
their opinion, “that the said county of the town of Carrickfergus 
should be added to the county of Antrim so as to enable freeholders to 
vote at the county elections.” 

The system of allowing regimental officers on half-pay to commute 
their half-pay for a sum of money, is now extended to the officers of the 
Militia, and the order from the War-Office also intimates that in all 


The dz i sti yee 35,0002. < 7 | H _] * Ye 4} 
e damage is estimated at between 6,000/. and 7,000/ | ment in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to record the worth and talents of Dr. 





officers should be men of fortune. The act renders it imperative for 
per annum, or be heir a 
A Lieutenant- ( 
1.2001. ; 
2001. ; 


pparent to one of the yearly value of 2,0002. 
nt-Colonel, an estate of 6001, or heir-apparent to one of 
Major, 4001. or 8001. ; Captain, 2002. or 4007. a-year ; and that 
one moiety of such estate shall be situated within the counties to which 
their respective regiments belong. 


Mr. IF. Seddon, late at the head of the native establishment of inter- 


fessorship of Oriental Languages and Literature in the King's College, 
London. ‘ ; 
fons ‘ . . , 
The statue of Sir Joseph Banks, the funds for which were raised by 
public subscription, is now placed iu the hall of the British Museum. 
Upwards of 1,400/. have been subscribed towards erecting a monu- 


Babington, the father of the London physicians. 

A private subscription has been-entered into to erect a public mo- 
nument to the late Sir John Malcolin, to be placed in Westminster 
Abbey. The Dukes of Wellington, Northumberland, and Buccleuch, 
have each subscribed 1001, Sir J. Grahain 502, and the Pacha of 
Egypt 1001. ; 

Mr. Bulteel, the member for Devonshire, who was the gentleman 
alluded to in a paragraph in some of the Western Papers, as having lost 
large sums by gambling, when he ought to have been attending to his 
duty in Parliament, has published a decided contradiction to the ca- 
lumny. He says— 

‘“‘ The whole story is, in all its parts, a falsehood. I have not lost or won one 
farthing in any gambling-house, club, or “ hell,” or race-course, at any game of 
chance or skill whatsoever. I have not been inside the door of any such place 
of resort, even out of curiosity or amusement; I have been engaged in no 
gambling transaction of any kind, as alluded to in the paragraphs which have 
reached my notice. As regards my attendance in the House of Commons, it 
has been uninterrupted—I have been absent from no debate or division of im- 
portance, either from illness or other plea or pretence, during the whole of the 
session. 

Mr. Hill, M.P., was thrown out of his phaeton, on his return to 
London at the close of the Northampton Assizes. He was much cut 
about the head and bruised. Mrs. Hill eseaped with slight injury. 
The phaeton was broken in pieces. 


Mr. Wood gives the following explanation of the accident to Keeley, 
on Wednesday week, at the Victoria Theatre. ‘The business of the 
farce required the introduction of a pistol, but Ihave invariably carried 
on the stage two, in order that should one fail, I might discharge the 
other. On the night in question the property-man gave me a couple of 
unusually large pistols. The first of these went off ; on hearing the re- 
port of which, Mr. Keeley had to pop,his head out from behind the 
curtains of the bed; he did so, and I approached for the purpose of 
seizing him, which is also the business of the scene. In the act of 
throwing down the second pistol, to my utter astonishment, it exploded. 
Mr. Keeley, from his low position on the bed, received part of the 
charge, and my own arm has been injured from the violence of the 
shock. Itis, perhaps, right also for me to state, in my own justification, 
there must have been scandalous neglect on the part of those whose duty 
it was to superintend the loading of the pistols, as on subsequent in- 
vestigation, it appeared that the pistol which caused the accident had 
been thrice charged.” 

The decrease of the criminal business at most of the present Assizes 
seems to indicate a favourable change in the state of crime in the 
country. Atthe Dorset Assizes, there were only twelve prisoners in 
the calendar; at Salisbury the number was smaller than at any period 
since 1811; at the Lincoln County Assizes there were only nine pri- 
soners; and at the Lincoln City Assizes there were none. At the 
Rutland Assizes, also, there were no prisoners to try. The Judge, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury, remarked that in the whole of his expe- 
rience he had met with no similar instance, except once, in the county 
of Westmoreland. 

Among the recent arrivals at the Baths of Baden, is Mr. Hope, 
whose departure from Paris formed a topic of conversation some days 
since, from the mysterious circumstances erroneously attributed to it. 

Captain Back and his companions had reached Michipicoton, a trad- 
ing port on the North side of Lake Superior, on the 15th May, having 
accomplished a journey of one thousand miles from Montreal in twenty- 
one days. 

Mr. Stephenson, the engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, is now at Paris, making arrangements for constructiag the rail- 
way between Calais and that capital. 

Joseph Lancaster, the author of the system of popular education 
which goes by his name, is now living, with his wife and daughters, in 
great poverty, at Montreal. A subscription has been set on foot in 
this country for his relief, to which the inhabitants of Derby are said 
to be liberal contributors. 

The cholera has reappeared with considerable violence in both 
Flanders and Holland. 

Accounts have been received of another destructive fire having taken 
place in the town of St. John’s, Newfoundland, attended with con- 
siderable loss of property. 

The fine steam-vessel, the United Kingdom (one of the largest in 
the River, being upwards of 1,000 tons burden, and 200 horse power), 
which was purchased, but not paid for, by the agents of Don Miguel, for 
16,0001. to convey ammunition, &c., for the usurper, sailed on Thursday 
for Edinburgh, after discharging the whole of the Tory cargo, and the 
proprietors being indemnified. for her detention. 

Amongst the salaried offices lately abolished, is that of Secretary to 
the Lord Chamberlain, filled for several years by Mr. John Calvert, 
late M.P. for Huntingdon (town). 

Letters from Liverpool state the failure of Fletcher, Roscoe, and 
Co., of that place. “The claims on the house; which is not one of long . 
standing, are little more than 50,000/. 
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The Duke of Cumberland is giving a series of grand dinner parties 
at Kew, to select circles of political friends. On Sunday.bis Royal 
Highness entertained at dinner the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis 
and Merchioness of Londonderry, Lord and Lady Ravensworth, Lord 
Forester, Sir Charles Wetherell, &c. 

Mr. John Sydney Taylor was proposed at a meeting of the citizens 


of London, held yesterday, at the London Tavern, as a proper person | 


to fill the office of Common Pleader. 

At a court of East India proprietors, held yesterday, it was resolved 
to petition Parliament to be heard by counsel against the East India 
Bill. 

The Leeward Islands packet, Lord Melville, which carried out the 
speech of Mr. Secretary Stanley, of the 14th of May, expressive of the 
course Ministers intended to pursue as to emancipating the negroes, 
and which was so anxiously looked for there by the Colonists, arrived 
at Barbadoes on the 25th ult, 

An old plasterer, named Brignot, of the quarter of St. Antoine, 
Paris, who had retired from business, lately married a young wife, not 
more than twenty-two years of age. For some time they lived very 
happily together, but Brignot having entered into some speculations 
which did not succeed, they became greatly distressed for money. On 
Saturday they invited a party of friends to dine with them, and during 
the repast the husband intimated ‘to one of them that he wanted a loan 
of 600 francs, but receiving an evasive reply, he was evidently much dis- 
appointed. Scarcely were their gnests retired than the unhappy couple 
formed the resolution of destroying themselves, and wrote a letter declar- 
ing their determination and its cause. ‘They then entered the same bed, 
having placed in the middle of the room a brazier, with lighted charcoal. 
About two o’clock in the morning the wife expired. The husband, 
whose strength was greater, still survived, but his resolutien remaining, 
he rose, proceeded to his secretary, took out a loaded pistol, and firing 
the ball through his heart fell dead. Before thus executing his deter- 
mined purpose, he had sufficient coolnes to add a postscript to the 
letter, stating the latter circumstances. The handwriting of this addi- 
tion being nearly illegible, shows that he must have been greatly affected 
by the fumes of the charcoal. 
the same grave. 

Last night, between six and seven o’clock, while two Police con- 
stables were taking two boys into custody who had been breaking 
branches off some of the young trees in Hyde Park, a mob of between 
three and four hundred persons collected, who attempted to rescue the 
prisoners. The most ruffianly conduct was used towards the two con- 
stables, who were attacked with stones, sticks, and other missiles, and 


They were both buried on Tuesday in | 


closes this afternoon at 643 prem. The Bonds of the old Greek Loan are 
nominally 88 40. The Shares of the St. Johu Del Rey Mining Company, 
which were on Saturday last at 9i., have been as high as 14%. per Share, and 
are now 12/. 151. The recent accounts from Brazils still speak favourably of 
the new mine. 
Sarurpay, TWEtvE o’cLocg. 
The debate in the House of Lords last night has improved Consols 3 per cent. : 


| the price is now 89} 3; but the business of the morning is comparatively 


trifling. The Dutch and Belgian Bonds have improved in consequence 


of favourable auspices under which the renewed negotiations have commenced, 


| The rumours of last night, respecting the progress of the Don Pevro’s forces, 





whose lives, in consequence, were for some time in much jeopardy. A | 


gentleman communicated information to the Stationhouse in Maryle- 
bone Lane, by whoserepresentations a body of men were sent to Hyde 
Park. The reinforcement overpowered the mob, and took the boys to 
the Stationhouse, along witha Mr. Stapleton. The two Policemen, 
who were nearly covered with mud, received some severe injuries about 
the face and body. Several gentlemen were very active in rendering 
support to the Police, one of whom was stated to be a nobleman, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Exonaner, Frrpay A¥rrernoon. 

The fluctuations of the week have been chiefly caused by the proceedings of 
the House of Lords; the Funds rising when the Ministry have been reported as 
as secure, and falling with every rumour of expected triumph on the part of the 
Opposition. Till to-day, the variation in price had been very trifling—Con- 
sols for Account having been 903 and 903, and closing yesterday afternoon at 
894 4 ex. div. The division of last night has, however, induced many specula- 
tive sales, and at the opening of the market, the price fell to 88g, but has since 
rallied, and at the close of business was 893. Bank Stock has been steady 
during the week at 207} and 208. We have only one quotation of India Stock, 
which is 238}. Exchequer Bills have been at.55 and 58 prem., and close this 
afternoon at 57 58. Intelligence has been received.in town of the stoppage of 
one of the Liverpool Banks; but we understand that their business was not ex- 
tensive, and that this disaster will not be felt beyond their own circle. Several 
large speculations have been entered into at Liverpool in the article of cotton, 
on which a most extraordinary rise has taken place during the last few months ; 
in some of the coarser descriptions, the advance in price has been nearly 80 per 
cent. The price of the manufactured articles has also improved, but the ad- 
vance is chiefly confined to the heavy fabrics, which are from 25 to 35 per cent. 
higher than during the winter. 

The attention of the speculators and dealers in the Foreign Market has been 
principally engrossed by Portuguese Bonds and Regency Scrip, in both of 
which (especially the latter) the fluctuations have been very great. In the early 
part of the week rumours of all descriptions were rife, and every hour brought 
its piece of authentic intelligence, as if the scene of action in Portugal were 
within the limits of our Twopenny Post delivery; but we have been without 
any rumours for the last two days, till just at the close of business this afternon, 
when it is currently stated, on very respectable authority, that intelligence 
has been received of the capture of Fort St. Julien on the right bank 
of the Tagus, one of the chief defences of Lisbon. Portuguese Bonds have 


fluctuated between 74 and 78, and the Scrip has varied from 8} to 114 prem. | 


The closing price of the Bonds is 75 to 76, and that of the Scrip 10} 4 prem. 
Dutch Stock has been steady; and the transactions in the 5 per Cents. and 24 
per Cents. have been ona much smaller scale than usual: the highest price of 
the, former has been 933, and the lowest, 934, while 49 and 49} are the extreme 
quotations of the latter. Belgian Bonds have been at 923 and 93%, and are to- 
day 935 3. A few transactions have taken place in Russian Bends at 105}. 
Danish Stock is quoted, nominally, at 733 744; Brazilian Bonds have been at 
703 and 69}. Spanish Stock has been as low as 193, but is rather higher to- 
day ; the last price being 2034. This Stock is influenced, though in a remote 
degree, by the course of events in Portugal ; and several speculaticns have been 
entered into in the anticipation of Don Pepro’s success. Mexican Bonds have 
been as high as 45, but have since declined, and are to-day at 4243. The New 
‘Greek Scrip has been as low as 6 prem., at which price some extensive sales 
‘were made; the price has, however, improved, and after having touched 74, 





are not confirmed ; but several purchases have had the effect of forcing up Por- 
tuguese securities—the Bonds to 763, and the Scrip to 114. Spanish Stock 
is also rather higher, viz. 203 §. 

3 per Cent. Consols .. 89 4] Belgian 5 per Cents, 734 4| 
Ditto for Account...894 ¢ | BrazilianSp. Cts. 699704 
New 3} p. Cent. Ann, 97 Danish 3 per Cents, .73% 44 


Mexican 6 per Cents, 42 44 
Portuguese 5p. Cts. 7677 
Do. KegencySc. 5p.Ct,L0glh 











Bank Stock .+....... 207 Dutch 24 per Cents, 493 ¢ aaa Od gd 
India Stock ........'s 240 | French 3 per Cents. —— | Russ.(1822)5p.Ct. 105% 
Exchequer Bills..... 57 59] Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 38 40) Spanish(1821)5p,Ct. 20¢¢ 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Artived—At Gravesend, July 23d, Emerald, Ritzemer, from the Cape; and 24th, 
Norfolk, Henniker, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 19th, Athole, Malcolm, 
from Mauritius. In the Clyde, 20th, Janet, Leitch, from ditto. At Mauritius, March 
22d, William Salthouse, Roberts, from Liverpool. At New South Wales, Surry, Veale, 
from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 19th, Andrew, M‘Kean, for the Cape. 
Bedford, Bowen, for bengal; and Gilbert Munro, Duff, for Mauritius. 

SarurpAY Monnine. 


Qist, Duke of 


Arrived.—Off Dovor, Briton, Parker, from Singapore. i 
Sailed.—From Gravesend, Solway, Proctor, for Calcutta. 





LIST OF THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY ON THE SECOND READING 
OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND TEMPORALITIES BFLL, 


Maysoriry. 
PRESENT. 
Dukes. Oxford Gardner Poltimore 
Sussex Ripon Gleulyon Rosebery (Earl of 
Cleveland Suffolk & Berkshire Godolphin Rosebery ) 
Grafton Thanet Gower (Marquis of Rossie (Earl of Kin- 
Norfolk Wicklow Stafford) naird 
Richmond Viscounts, Granard (Earl of Say and Sele 
St. Albans Bolingbroke Granard) Sefton( Earl of Sefton) 
Somerset Hood Hawke Segrave i 
Marquises. Hutchinson (Earl of Hill Solwry (Marquis of 
Ailsa Donoughmore) Holland Queensberry 


Lansdowne St. Vincent Howard of Effingham Somerhill (Marquis 


Westminster Barons. Howden of Clanricarde) 

Earls Alvanley Howland Stafford 
Albemarle Auckland Hunsdon (Viscount Stourton 
Cadogan Audley Falkland Suffield 
Caledon Barham Kenlis (Marquis of Sundridge (Duke of 
Camperdown Belhaven Headfort) Argyle) 
Cawdor Boyle Kilmarnock (Earl of Templemore 
Charlemont Brougham and Vaux _ Erroll) Wellesley 
Clarendon yron Lilford Wenlock 
Craven Chaworth(E.of MeathLynedock Western 
De Gre Clements Melbourne Wiloaeiiy a Eresyy 
Denbig Dacre Minster (Marquis of Wharncli 
Gosford Dinorben Gouyngtiam} Yar u 
Granville Dorchester Montford 5 r 
Grey Ducie Monteagle (Marquis Archbishop of Dublin 
Harrowby Dunalley of Sligo) Bishop of London 
Huntingdon Dundas Paget (Earl of Ux- Bishop ef Winchester 
Tichester Elphinstone bridge) Bishop of Bath andj 
Lichfield Fife (Earl of Fife) Panmure Wells 
Manvers oley Plunkett Bishop of Hereford 
Morley 

PROXIES, 

Dukes. Essex Cloneurry Ponsonby (Earl of 
Bedford Ferrers. De Saumarez Bes! 
Brandon Fitzwilliam Dormer Ranfurly 1 of 
Devonshire Hillsborough (Mar- Erskine Ranfurly 
Portland quis of Downshire) Fingall (Earl of Fin- Sherborne 
Sutherland Radnor gall) Sondes 

Marquises. Shrewsbury Grey of Grob Stanley 

Anglesea Spencer Howard de Walden Stuart of CastleStuart 
Winchester Stradbroke Lovell and Holland Vernon 

Earls. Tankerville Ludlow (Earl of Lud- Bishops. 
Amherst Viscount, low Bishop of Lichfield 
Buckinghamshire Lake Lyttleton Bishop of Chester 
Burlington Barons. Mendip (Vise. Clif- Archbishop of York 
Carlisle Carleton den) Bishop of Llandaff 
Chichester Clifford of Chudleigh Mostyn Bishop of Norwich 
Cowper Clifton Petre Bishop of Chichester 
Durham 

Minority. 

Dukes. Guilford Doneraile Grantley 
Cumberlaud Digby Sidmouth Kenyon 
Newcastle Beverley Combermere Saltersford (Earl of 
Buckingham Mansfield Strangford Courtown) 

Marquises. Longford Bishops. De Dunstanville 

Abercorn Limerick Archbp.of Canterbury Rolle 
Cholmondeley Mayo Bangor Bayning 
Ailesbury Belmore Carlisle Bolton 
Londonderry Rosse Rochester Redesdale 
Westmeath Charleville Gloucester Ellenborough 

Earls, Orford Exeter Arden 
Winchilsea Brownlow Barons. Meldrum 


Sandwich Beauchamp Willoughby de Broke Colchester 


Shaftesbury Eldon Teynham Ormonde 
Abingdon Falmouth Saltoun Forester 
Aylesford Howe Hay (E, of Kinnoul) Bexley 
Selkirk Roden Boston Tenterden 
Orkney Viscounts. Douglas Wynford 
Dartmouth Strathallen Walsingham 
PROXIES. 

Duke. Enniskillen Salisbury Gage 

Dorset O’ Neill Bristol Loftus 
Marquis. Onslow Lincoln Sheffield 

Thomond Clanearty Oxford Charchill 

Earis. Powis St. Asaph Delamere 
Cardigan Viscounts. Clonfert Wigan (Earl of Bal 
Poulett orton Ossory carras ) 
Graham (Duke of Exmonth St. David’s Feversham 

Montrose) Bishops. Barons. 
Northwieh Durham Forbes 
WENT AWAY WITHOUT VOTING. 

Duke of Wellington Marquis of Lothian Far! of Jersey Duke of Brecleuch 
Marquis of Salisbury Lord Dufferig Earl of Rosslyn Earl of Aberdeen 


Earl of Haddington Lda. Stuartde Rothsay 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 





DEBATE ON MR. TENNYSON’S MOTION—REPEAL 
OF THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 


Tux opposition of Minigters to the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
has excited no surprise. Had the debate on Mr. Tennyson's 
motion, indeed, occurred soon after the meeting of the Reformed 
Parliament, or, as Mr. James KENNEDY more properly termed it, 
the first Parliament under the Reform Act, we might, perhaps, 
have been somewhat startled at hearing the old arguments of the 
Corruptionists adopted, and repeated with such energy by the 
professed friends of the people. But the experience of the last 
few months has hardened us to disappointment. We “ know how 
like Whig Ministers to Tory,” and are therefore any thing but 
surprised at the result of the debate on Tuesday last. 

Lord Atrnorp began, as usual, by maintaining that the mo- 
tion was brought forward too late in the session, He begyed the 
attention of the House simply to this question. 

** Was it desirable to enter on the consideration of such a subject—one which 
he might term a second edition of the Reform Bill—son the 23d of July ?” 

This interrogation passed for an argument in the House of 
Commons! The noble Chancellor of the Exchequer was an- 
swered by a volley of cheers, as if he had settled the business by 
a knock-down blow! We are willing to admit that it would be 


advisable to defer the consideration of any new or puzzling ques- | 


tion, on which our information is imperfect, and the arguments 
on either side novel and undigested, till such time as our Repre- 
sentatives should be better prepared to legislate upon it. But the 
repeal of the Septennial Act! why the merest political Tyro in 
the land has been familiar with all that is to be said in its favour 
or against it, since the day when he read Sir Rosert WALPOLE's 
and Sir Joun Sr. Aunyn’s speeches at school. It cannot be that 
any one will be better prepared to enter on a consideration of the 
subject next session than he is at present. But thus it is, that Mi- 
nisters strive to stave off disagreable discussions, by taking advan- 
tage of their own wrong: it is too true, that, owing to their own 
incapacity or want of preparation, the House is overwhelmed 
with unfinished business; and if we once admit that a question 
requires much consideration in order to arrive at a true discern- 
ment of its merits, then it does, indeed, follow, that it must be post- 
poned to a more convenient season. For the reasons above given, 
however, we utterly deny that the repeal of the Septennial Act is 
one of those questions. 

Lord Attuorr would have done wisely to have sat down, after 

having delivered. himself of the argumentative interrogatory which 
we have quoted above. But, unluckily, the consciousness that he 
was about to vote (for the twentieth time this session) in direct 
‘opposition to his former votes and declared opinions on this sub- 
ject, seemed to him to require some explanation by way of defend- 
ing his political consistency. He accordingly set to werk after 
this fashion. 

“ Formerly he voted for shortening the duration of Parliament, and he would 


do so still if the House of Commons had remained in the same state in which THE Standard has no patience with those milk-sops of the Con- 


it was when he supported the measure. At that period he thought the influence 
of the People too small in that House, and on that ground he had supported 
both that and Parliamentary Reform. He was also ready to say, that the pro- 
e constitution of that House was one by which the feelings of the People should 

respected ; but that was not the case formerly, when a large number of the 
members represented only themselves.” 

“The case, however, was now different.” The simple meaning 
of all this we take to be, that when the People could gain little by 
a new election—when, in consequence of the corrupt state of the 
representative system, the result of an election afforded no index 
of the actual state of public opinion—then Lord AttrHorp was 
quite willing that they should be frequently indulged with them. 
Now, however, that the great body of the nation can really act 
with effect upon the House of Commons, whenever an opportunity 
-is afforded them of so doing at a general election, it seems that 
there is no occasion, and in fact it would be highly dangerous to 
allow them that opportunity as often as once in three years. In- 
deed, Lord Attuorp had better have kept to his truly official 
reason, for rejecting Mr. Tennyson's motion—namely, that it 
was brought forward on the 23d of July. 

Lord Joun Russkxu also distinguished himself in this debate 
by 2 display of aristocratic dread of popular power. He prated 
about the “error, delusion, and misapprehension” of the People, 
and of the inconvenience of dissolving Parliament in times of 
popular excitement. He even went the ridiculous length of 
affirming, that “the. alteration of our present system to 
Triennial Parliaments would be the complete destruction of 
the iniwed Constitution of this country.” This did not ac- 
cord very well with the assertion of that clear-headed rea- 
soner, Lord Auruorp, in the same debate,—that, in point of 
fact, Parliament had noé sat, on the average, for a longer period 
than three years and a half. since the passing of the Septennial 
Act. Itdid not answer Lord Joun RvussEtu's purpose, in his 
pretended apprehension of popular excitement, to remember, that 
when a speedy and certain termination will be put by law to any 
unjust course of proceeding, and to the power of: evil-doers, 
it is in the nature of men to await the coming of that relief 
with tolerable patience, and an aversion to all attempts at-obtain- 
ing it by means beyond the Constitution. The frequent, say trien- 
nial, recurrence of elections would, therefore, be very probably 
the means of: soothing instead of irritating a nation which,.was, 
or fancied itself, aggrieved by its rulers. 











_ Mr. Suxit gave the proposer of the Reform Bill some hard 
raps upon his sudden conversion to some of the worst doctrines of 
Toryism. : 

‘* The noble Lord intimated, that it was improper that dissolutions should take 
place during periods of public excitement. Now did not he recollect that the last 
dissolution was in a period of unexampled public excitement? ( Cheers.) He 
begged also to ask him whether the People had not then acted well? Was it 
not at that period that the people made “ the whisper of a faction” unavailing ? 
( Cheers.) There was another point to which fe wished to bring back the 
noble Lord’s recollection. The measure of Reform brought forward by him 
was the same in principle as that brought forward by Lord Grey, in 1793.. On 
the same night on which Lord Grey—then Mr. Grey—brought forward his 
plan_of reform, he presented a petition from the “ Friends of the People,” 
praying, amongst other things, that the duration of Parliament should be 
abridged, and Lord Grey then said, that he should not then discuss the question 
as to the duration of Parliament, because, until Parliament was reformed there 
was no use in abridging its duration.” 

This was a bitter pill for the Whig occupants of the Treasury 
Bench—the subalterns of this very Lord Grry—to swallow. 

Mr. STantey took a different ground. He maintained that the 
present House of Commons, was an excellent House of Commons. 

“He would vindicate the present Parliament from the unjust suspicion that its 
members were afraid to meet their constituents. He wont declare that, in all 
his experience, he had not known any Parliament that had shown so honest and 
determined a zeal towards the interests of the People, and the consideration of 
every subject brought under its notice. (Cheers.’) He entirely denied, there- 
fore, that there was any necessity for any change in the duration of Parliament.” 

“In all his experience "—why Mr. Stantey, we believe, is 
about thirty-three years of age: let him talk about his readiness 
in debate, his physical energy, his fearlessness—not to say pre- 
sumption—as a politician; but it is really rather too bad to hear 
this young gentleman, only a few years from college, prating 
about “ all his experience of Parliaments.” Granting, however, 
that the present House of Commons truly represents the nation, and 
that it is all that Mr. STan.ey asserts it to be, we do not see the 
justice of the inference which he draws from the fact, supposing it 
to be one, that “ therefore, there was no necessity for any change 
in the duration of Parliaments.” Ifthe people have chosen so dis- 
creetly on the first opportunity afforded them of choosing freely, we 
should imagine that that was an argument in favour of allowing 
them to choose again, and frequently. It is only when the House 
of Commons neglects its duty and runs counter to the national 
inclinations, that it need fear a dissolution ; and, then, spite of the 
arguments of Mr. Sran.ey and his colleagues, it is the doctrine 
of the Constitution and of common sense, that the People should 
have an opportunity of selecting other and more fit persons to re- 
present them. This is the irrefragable argument against the Sep- 
tennial Act, which enables the Minister, by means of a subservient 
House of Commons, to pursue ja line of policy opposed to tho 
public good, or at any rate to the, public, wish, for a long period 
This has frequently been the case in former times, and may be 
the case again. Instead of declamation about popular delusions 
and excitement, let our Whig Ministers answer this argument 
fairly and conclusively. 





THE PROTESTANT BOYS. 


servative party, who are deterred, by the fear of bloody conse- 
quences, from asserting the inalienable right of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland to the produce of Catholic property and labour. 
In an elaborate article in that journal of Monday last, on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church Bill, after an admission that, “to shed 
blood is a bad thing,” and that “ to shed the blood of war in peace 
is a great crime,” we are reminded, that “the Magistrate beareth 
not the sword in vain, and that the Magistrate is bound to wse the 
sword when the rights of those whom he ought to protect are in- 
vaded, and when his own authority is despised.” Then comes the 
following exhortation. 

“ Away with this 2 ener squeamishness, then. If the Irish Papists rebel 
against tithes, let them be treated as rebels, and ve victis—wo to the conquered.” 

This is plain speaking : the Standard, assuredly is not squea- 
mish nor hypocritical. The Irish Papists do rebel against tithes : 
had the party therefore, of which the Standard is the organ, the 
ascendancy in the land, small mercy would the poor wretches ‘re- 
ceive atstheir hands. It would then indeed be, “ vce victis—wo to 
the conquered.” 

The Ceknge clubbists of Ireland and the Standard are very 
much of the same opinion as regards the treatment proper to be 
administered to “ Papist rebels against tithes.” The song of the 
former, on the 12th July, when celebrating ‘“‘ the glorious and 
immortal memory,” bears just the same meaning as the quotation 
which we have given above, from our classical contemporary. 
One of the verses of that song, which is always roared with pe- 
culiar energy, runs as follows— 

** We will root them: we will shoot them: 
We will show them English play : 
The cannons will rattle as we go to battle ; 
The Protestant Boys will carry the day.” 

It is sickening to think, that in the nineteenth century such a 
horrid system of extortion and persecution as that which would 
be involved in the maintenance of the Irish Church establishment 
on. its old plan, should receive the support of any body of well- 
educated men in this country. Yet these persons pretend to be 
Christians par excellence; and some of them, doubtless, actually 
fhink that the Protestant religion in Ireland, like that of Manomer 
in the East, would best be propagated by the sword.’ The history 
of past titnes and the experience of the present have taught them 
nd useful lesson. It will"bé our own fault, however, if this high 
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Church party is again suffered to rule the destinies of Irelandand 
restore the reign of the bigots. Scarcely a week elapses in which 
they do not make some sincere and disgusting exposure of their 
principles of government in Church and State. His Royal High- 
ness of CumBERLAND in England, and Don Mievet on the Con- 
tinent, are the idols: whom they delight to reverencé and obey. 
We could, therefore, form a tolerable guess at their policy, domes- 
tic and foreign, even if we had not the events of former years to 
guide us. Let us strive, then, to keep these men where, thank 
heaven! they are at present—on the lowest step of the political 
ladder. Wo be to the land, if such ‘“ Protestant boys” as these 
are suffered “to carry the day.” 





BRIBERY AT WARWICK. 


Tue agents of the Earl of Warwick, at the last election, were 
bungling as well as shameless. They should have taken a lesson 
from their brother Conservatives at Bristol, and endeavoured, at 
least to have thrown a veil over their iniquitous proceedings. But 
they have done no such thing. They appear to have considered 
bribery and intimidation of voters as matter for glorification; and 
by no means to have shunned the light because their deeds were 
evil. Their illegal conduct became, in consequence, capable of 
easy proof; and the exposure which it has received before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, is as complete as any honest 
elector in the land could desire, or corruptionist could dread. 

That Peers of the realm have been in the constant practice of 
illegally interfering, by threats and bribery, in the election of 
members of Parliament, no human being, of ordinary information, 
can disbelieve. But, with very rare exceptions, they have escaped 
public exposure. The Committee, however, which reported 
upon the proceedings at the late Warwick elections, have not 
shirked that important part of their duty, which called upon them 
to set a mark upon the principal offender—the prime agent in the 
disgraceful breach of the laws, which, as Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County and the head of its Magistracy, he was especially called 
upon to enforce. “ Quod facit per alterum, facit per se,” is the 
righteous maxim which the Committee have adopted in reference 
to the conduct of this powerful delinquent, as the following pas- 
sage from their Report will prove. 

‘It appears that the Right Honourable Henry Richard Greville, Earl of 
Warwick, a peer of the realm, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, and 
Recorder of the borough, in violation of the resolutions and Standing Orders of 
the House, did unconstitutionally apply, by his agent and steward, Alexander 
Browne, 3,000/., and upwards, towards the election expenditure, and promo- 
tion of the political interest of the candidate, Sir Charles John Greville, in the 
“ransfer of such sum of money to James Tibbitts, Town-Clerk of the said bo- 
rough, who appropriated the same to various eerrupt and illegal practices at 
the last election; the office of’ ‘Towa-Clerk béing in the appointment of the 
Recorder.” 

The mere furnishing of money appears to have been only one 
of the Earl's malpractices. He (through his agent, Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Browne) “ caused numerous persons—many of them non- 
residents in the borough, and his dependents—to be /ictitiously 
rated to the poor of the two parishes of the said borough, chiefly 
in respect of his own property, for the sole purpose-of creating 
fraudulent votes.” False receipts were given to these tenants of 
straw, in order, as one of the witnesses said, “to make them as 
good as they could.” The system of treating appears to have been 
carried on in high style. No fewer than thirty-nine public-houses 
were opened in Warwick, at which the Orange, or Greville party, 
could get as much brandy, rum, and wine as they liked. Publi- 
cans’ accounts to the amount of 4,270/. were actually proved before 
the Committee; and bills for 4137. were produced by four mercers 
for ribands and handkerchiefs alone. Nine tenths of these bills 
remain wnpaid,—but the three thousand pounds are all gone: it 
follows, that the actual sum spent in bribing, is three or four times 
as large as the banking account of theEarl of Wakwick would 
give us reason to suppose was made away with, for the purposes of 
the election. In fact, the noble Recorder and Lord-Lieutenant may 
think himself well off if he is only called upon to pay ten thousand 
pounds for the satisfaction of being thoroughly beaten, to say no- 
thing of being stigmatized and exposed throughout the land for 
his shameless abuse of the influence of wealth and station. 

There are some amusing details in the Report of the Committee, 
of the mode in which the return of Sir CHARLES GREVILLE and 
the short-lived triumph of the Orange party was secured. One of 
the witnesses is asked the following question,—“‘ What are you?” 
Answer—* A Pink and Blue.” How came you to vote for the 
Orange ? "—“ Because I was bribed!” 

One of the most active agents appears to have been a person 
named Samugt Dineiey. His mode of proceeding is thus de- 
scribed by a witness examined before the Committee. 

“¢ What did Mr. Dingley say to you? ”—* He told me to sit down and have a 
drop of something to anak : he wanted to talk to me. 

«* You had no objection to that ?””—** No; he began about the electioneering, 
and he said I was very foolish if I did not vote for Sir Charles Greville; and I 
said I did not know that it would do me any good voting for him ; he said the 
others had got no money, that they were a poor shabby set; and I told him I 
was employed at the Committee-room ; and he said, ‘ Well, what will they give 

‘ou, they have got no eomers have you taken any thing of them?’ I said ‘ Yes, 
had 6s. 6d. on the Saturday.’ ” 

‘¢ What was it for? »—* I suppose for being a messenger ; I was two or three 
days a messenger before the Monday. I had it of Mr. East.” 

_ Was that all you got? ”—* Yes.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you thought they were a poor shabby set; what did Mr. Dingle 
say to that ?”—** He told me to come and go along with him ; I-walked wit 
him over to Leamington, and he was talking about it all the while; and he said 
he would give me 6s. 6d. to take back to them; but I did not go back again. 





He persuaded me not to go back to the Committee again, that he would give me 
plenty of money.” : 

: ¥ ) . you have eating and drinking at the Punch Bowl? "—* I had plenty 
0 drink, 

* Did you pay for it? ”—“ He did.” 

This man was kept constantly in pay till, at length, he voted for 
Sir CHar.tes GREVILLE. 

Another fellow contrived to get 4/. from one of the agents in the 
Orange interest, who paid it tohim in a dark room, and then went 
and voted for Tomes and Kine. The name of the above agent 
was WiiLiAmM Henry Betts, a Quaker, who was proved to be an 
active rioter, leading the Orange mob at night, disguised in a 
smock frock, a hat like other Christians, and a blackened face. 

Twenty pounds was the sum frequently paid for votes—ten 
pounds before and ten pounds after polling. Many of the bribed 
electors were also maintained from the day of the election, in De- 
cember, till the Committee met in May, in order to “keep their 
tongues quiet : ” when summoned, however, to give evidence, they 
spoke the truth with straightforwardness and palpable satisfection. 

A large number of bullies were brought into the town during 
the election, many of whom were proved to have received written 
orders from members of the Orange Committee, and to have been 

paid by the Town-Clerk, Mr. Tissirrs, with Lord Warwicx’s 
money. Upwards of 1551. was paid for the damage done by these 
fellows to the property of the independent party; and they pro- 
duced such disorder in the town, that a troop of dragoons was 
brought from Kenilworth, in order to keep the peace. 

Few, we suppose, after the consideration of these facts will 
doubt that the Committee which sat upon the first petition against 
Sir CHarLes GREVILLE's election, came to aright conclusion when 
they reported that his election was void, and that “ his return 
was in great measure to be attributed to bribery.” Neither will it 
appear possible to dispute the propriety of their second report, ‘‘ upon 
the best mode of preventing bribery, treating, and other corrupt 
practices, in all future elections for members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Warwick, which concludes with the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

** Ist. That the evidence of bribery having existed at the last election fo- 
—— e of Warwick, proved to the former Committee, remaizs uncontrar 

icted. 

“2d. That gross treating existed in the borough of Warwick at the last 
election. 

“3d. That intimidation also existed to a great extent in the borough of War- 
wick at the last election. 

“4th. That several members of the corporation of the borough of Warwick 
were cognizant of the introduction of strangers before the election, and are im- 
plicated in the corrupt practices existing at the election. 

“Sth. That it has been proved to the satisfaction of this Committee, that 
many of the other parties implicated were agents of Lord Warwick. 

_ 6th. That fictitious qualifications were obtained by parties in both interests 
by colourably rating and registering voters.” 

It is recommended by the Committee that “ to prevent the re- 
currence of the above illegal practices,” an enlargement of the 
boundary of the borough, by the addition of Leamington Priors, 
should be made. This will give an increased constituency of eight 
hundred ten-pound voters. 

An attempt was made by the disgraced and discomfited tools 
of Lord Warwick—whose steward and factotum, Mr. Browne, 
has decamped, nobody knows whither—to prove that bribery had 
also been practised by the opposite party—that of Tomss and Kina. 
This attempt, however, proved to be a complete failure, and was 
supported by witnesses of such infamous character, that the Com- 
mittee “ were prevented,” to use their own language, “ from at- 
taching any credit to their testimony.” One of these witnesses 
was a Mr. THomas Woop. The subjoined extract from his ex- 
amination will place his character in a true light. 

** What do you say your Christian and surnames are ?”—‘* Thomas Wood.” 

** Have you any other name ?”’—‘* No.” 

*¢ Have you ever had any other name ?”—* Not that I know of.” 

‘ State to the Committee whether Wood is your proper name.”—* Yes.” 

‘* What: name were you baptized in?”—‘‘I will tell you; my right name is 
Mitchell.” 

‘* How came you to alter your name?”—*“ Through having a bad wife. I 
was obliged to leave her.” 

** How many wives have you had ?”—* Three.” 

** Have you not had four ?”—** No, I have not.” 

* You have not ?”—** Yes, I have had foar.” 

** How many are living now ?”—* One.” 

** Have you not two?”—* Yes; with that one.” 

** You have got a duplicate ?”—‘* Yes.” 

** Where is your first wife ?”—* In Wakfield, in Sussex.” 

** Where is your fourth ?”—*“ In Warwickshire.” 

** Have you had two sisters among the four wives ?”—‘“ Yes, yes, yes.” 

The warm thanks of every honest, and independent, and needy 
elector in the land, are due to the persevering and upright men 
who have dragged this overbearing Peer, and his unprincipled 
satellites—these Aldermen, Town-Clerks, and Magistrates—before 
the bar of the Reformed Parliament. The case against them has 
been admirably got up. The grave matter of accusation has been 
thoroughly substantiated by proof. The bribing money has been 
traced from the purse of the principal into the pockets of the 
perjured wretches whom it was employed to suborn. . Evidence 
was adduced in support of every allegation of illegal proceedings. 
The common fault of trusting to the notoriety of the corruption 
practised was not committed by the managers of these petitions 
from Warwick. We had, indeed, full confidence that, in this in- 
stance, the cause of independence and purity of election would be 
maintained with industry, care, and discretion, as well as zeal and 
spirit, when we found that its management was principally in- 
trusted to Mr. Parkes of Birmingham. This gentleman took the 
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Read before the Committee on the second petition, and well sup- 
plied the want of couasel. 

The truly “ worthy and independent electors of Warwick” then, 
have performed their duty manfully. The Committee of the 
House of Commons, with the gallant Sir Ronatp Frerauson at 
its head, have been asgiduous in the same geod cause. «It remains 
with our Representatives in Parliament and the Ministry, to fol- 
low up the blow thus dealt at corruption in high places. The 
ignominous expulsion of the Earl of Warwick from the high 
post of Lord-Lieutenant of the county ought not to be delayed a 
week. If the law will furnish the means of inflicting condign 
punishment upon the Aldermen and other delinquents who are 
mentioned by name in the report of the Committee, no mercy 
shouldjbe shown them. » At all events they should be dismissed 
from the commission of the peace—these patrons of drunken 
brawlers, and hired fighting mea—and the votes of the wretched 
creatures who have been seduced, by Conservative cash and threats, 
into a betrayal of their trusts as electors and a violation of their 
oaths, should at least be neutralized by the addition of an enlarged 
constituency, as pointed out by the Committee. 


Z 


ITALIAN OPERA. 

In our review of Mr. Mason’s managerial career, at the close of 
the last season, we vindicated him from the senseless charge which 
certain ignorant critics (so called) preferred against him, of not 
having produced better operas. Faults this gentleman had, in 
abundance, as a manager,—in fact, his reiga was a series of blun- 
ders; but among them was not to be reckoned a deliberate rejec- 
tion of better operas (of living composers) than those which he 
produced. We then said, ‘‘ Whoever is the manager of the next 
season, will be precisely in the same situation as his predecessor: 
he may travel from Naples to Milan, but he will find Italy barren 
and unproductive; and no improvement in the class and character 
of its operas must be expected, or can be obtained, from its present 
composers.” 

This prediction has been completely verified; and we are fast 
hastening to the close of a season, which has, even more than any 
former one, unveiled the poverty and nakedness of the Italian 
Opera. A few good houses have been attracted by a concentra- 
tion of first-rate talent upon some of the best operas of Rosstn1 ; 
but, this excitement at an end, and they have fallen back to their 
former emptiness. Br Luint's new opera, J Capuleti e i Montec- 
chi, though produced within a fortnight of the season's termina- 
tion, has only lived half that time. It is, in truth, a wretched 
affair. Brxurni has neither invention nor science: of vocal 
beauty or effect he has not the most distant perception, and of in- 
strumental writing he is profoundly ignorant. He employs his 
instruments in turn, but of their combination he knows nothing ;— 
hence all is bald, meagre, and dull. It were a waste of time to 
describe a composition, or compilation, which has neither sub- 
stance nor feature. BeLLini came to England in order to prodace 
this opera: he will, probably, recollect his visit when he hears 
this part of it. 





«* Un nume avverso, un fato 
Che la ragion ti toglie, 
T’ ha spinto in queste soglie 
La morte ad incontrar.” 





THE BALLET—MONTESSU. 


Monressv has taken the place of TAGLriont in the ballet, which 
Fanny E.sier was more competent to fill. The Exsiters have 
reason to complain of not having been duly appreciated. TeREsA’s 
figure, style, and manner, were, neither separately nor together, 
calculated to fascinate,—but then people like to be astonished,—and 
her dancing was altogether extraordinary, and admirable also. 
Fanny, however, was acquiring that ascendancy over the fancy of 
the audience which a winning manner tends so much to secure; 
and her style was only less graceful, and was more vigorous than 
Tae@tioni's; while she performed some feats of skill which sur- 
passed her queenly rival. 

Monressu personated La Somnabule on Thursday night, and 
we had thus an opportunity of comparing her pantomime with 
that of Pautine Leroux and Fanny Etsxer: the comparison is 
not favourable to Montrssu. Her figure, face, and style, are all 
unfavourable to her success in serious pantomime. In comic parts 
she is much more effective. Her features are pleasing when 
drest. in smiles; and her petite figure and lively agile 
dancing become the merry little villager; while a subtilty of 
character, which is occasionally perceptible in her manner, renders 
her fitted to play the rural coquette. She has massive legs, termi- 
nating, however, in a neatly-turned ancle and a pretty foot; and 
her plump little form, crowned by her round smiling face, and her 
active bustling movements—always neatly executed, for she is as 
light as a cork and bobs up and down like a float—might have 
neutralized the spleen of Byron himself, when he wrote “I hate 
a dumpy woman.” 

Young Avzert is greatly improved. His style of dancing is, 
as may naturally be supposed, of the best; and his increasing 
dala and command of limb are developed with the maturity of 

is figure. He bids fair to rival his father ; whose energy as well 
as elegance is still admirable. 

Procut is a bright little star among the lesser luminaries; and 
her brilliancy is much more apparent beside Montessvu than in 
conjunction with TaGLion1. 


‘ 
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THE TAXATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Is an inquiry into the nature and tendency of many of our taxes, 
rather than a comprehensive or even a complete review of our 
fiscal system. The plan Mr. Marrin has pursued is to class 
the principal items of our taxation under four leading heads,—1. 
Taxes which destroy the morals or lessen the comforts of the 
people; 2. Taxes which press on industry or on the internal trade 
of the kingdom; 3. Taxes on articles of Colonial or Foreign com- 
merce, which do not so immediately affect internal trade or the 
comforts of the people; 4. Taxes on the Rich or on Property. He 
then, in the manner adopted in the Spectator's Supplement, when 
treating of the Excise and Stamps, proceeds to consider seriatim 
the different articles, arranged under each head. In this analysis, 
he brings together from various sources a great many statistical 
facts connected with each different tax, especially those facts 
which show how invariably the revenue on articles of consump- 
tion falls with an increase and rises with a decrease in the rates 
of duties. In the number of these details, and in the neatness of 
their typographical exhibition, the principal value of the work con- 
sists; for Mr. Martin does not add much to our stock .of know- 
ledge, either practical or scientific. His opinions are frequently 
crude or superficial ; and he seems not to possess science enough to 
enable him to maintain consistency in his statements. Thus, when 
arguing in favour of the Corn-laws, he not only represents the 
“poor and county rates, /and taxes, tithes,” &c., but even the 
“malt and hop taxes, as exclusive burdens on the land.” In 
another place, he affirms that a dand-taw falls neither upon the 
landlord nor on the cultivator, but on the consumer of agricultural 
produce. 

Besides the chapters already enumerated, there is one entitled 
“ Corn-laws no Tax,” and another containing a slight account 
of the “‘ Taxation of the Transmarine parts of the Empire.” The 
conclusion to which Mr. Martin finally comes is, that the follow- 
ing are the taxes “for which substitutes ought immediately to be 
found.” 

House‘and Window ...........sceeseeeeereereeeee te 2,580,004 











Malt and Hop .........004. 4,507,926 
TING 4s ohepemreanhhicleienns . 677,103 
Glass ....00 sos aogadeccaet® 581,493 
WORD. heccsbescoccosensscossacs 1,188,261 
PRAMS sic dicissisiscssccesecdas 300,000 
Advertisements .......... sebddvitesede se 172,000 
Almanacks and Pamphlets ........ 30,029 
Stage-coaches ......cccsscsssseerseseee 422,479 

£10,314,675 


This deficiency Mr. Martin would supply by a Property or 
rather an Income-tax: yet it may be questioned whether an 
income-tax be not as bad as the worst of the taxes he would abo- 
lish. “If the inquisitorialness of a tax on property or income be 
found insuperable, he would then extend “the system of stamp 
licences to every trade, profession, &c.’’ To which, as we have al- 
ready observed in the Supplement on Taxation, there is the objec- 
tion of inequality. 

A dealer, for instance, who gained 2,000/. or 3,000/., would pay no more 
than another who gets but 2002. or 300. The Government attempt, in the 
case of the learned professions, to graduate according to the length of time the 
individual has practised, is but a clumsy plan. To take the rent of the house, 
the size of the premises, or the number of persons employed, would be little 
better, and very vexatious. A test, derived, Fike that upon maltsters, from the 

uantity of business done, is only practicable where the trade is subject to the 
Dieies. Any graduation tunded on an inquiry into the receipts would bea 
bastard and partial income-tax. It would not extend to a man’s whole income, 
but merely to that portion of it derived from his occupation; and both stipen- 
diaries and persons living on their property would escape.— Spectator’s Key to 
Political Knowledge, No. 3, p. 17. 

Mr. Martin is exceedingly complimentary to ourselves., He 
not only refers to our labours on the subject of Taxation, in terms 
of high commendation, but makes several extracts with due 
acknowledgment, and probably some without. All, however, is 
not assent. He differs with us on the incidence of the House and 
Window-tax; yet even then he contradicts with a compliment; 
and the following “ lengthened remarks” are given as “due to a 
statement coming from a journal of such high character and 
talent as the Spectator.” 

It is alleged in palliation of the House and- Window tax, that they do not 
affect the tenant, but fall upon the landlord. This assertion is easily replied to. 
If a person be desirous of renting a house, his first question to the landlord is, 
‘* What is the rent you demand?” The answer is, 100/. a year. The intend~ 
ing tenant then immediately inquires, “‘ Pray how much are the taxes?” and 
is informed 25/. If the tenant agree to take the house for a term of years ata 
rent of 100/. a year, he certainly does not consider the 251. taxes to be any part of 
the landlord’s profits ; he does not pay them to the landlord ; he struggles as much 
as possible to get rid of, or to diminish those taxes (the landlord never troubles 
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himself on the subject); and if they be repealed, the amount remainsin his own 
pocket, the landlord having clearly no right to a farthing of the proceeds. If 
the House and Window tax fell on the latter (as the Spectator ingeniously 
contends), he would not separate it from his rent—he would he interested in 
the matter, and he would not allow the tenant to benefit by a remission. More- 
over, if a tenant have omitted to pay the House and Window tax for a year, 
and privily by night withdraw all his chattels therefrom, the Government can- 
not seize on the erspty house, which is alone the property of the landlord, in 
order to meet the defaleation. If the editor of the Spectator enter a grocer’s 
shop and require a pound of tea to be furnished him, for which he pays 5s. (one 
half of which is a tax levied by the Government), he surely does not consider 
that the duty of 2s. 6d. out of 5s. falls on the grocer,—its incidence is on the 
consumer, the editor and his family. A house is like any other commodity 
offered for sale ; its fixedness makes no difference, for a large wooden dwelling- 
house on rollersis liable to a tax as well as if it were built of brick or stone, 
provided it have a certain number of windows and be rated atacerfain value. 
If a man be desirous of speculating in the stage-coach business, and hires a 
coach for a year from a builder in Long Acre, the builder lets the carriage for 
the year required asa landlord would a house; but the tax levied on stage- 
coaches is not paid by the builder—he has nothing to say to it: the speculator 
who rents the carriage pays the tax while using the coach, as the tenant does 
for a house; but neither can consider the house-builder or the coach-builder as 
the persons who pay the impost levied by the state: in all the three cases given 
(the consumer of tea, the stage-coach driver, and the shopkeeper), the taxes fall 
on the consumer. A 

Why is it that tithes form so obnoxious a charge? 
wealthy proprietor, or upon the industrious cultivator ? Certainly not on the 
former. When aman is desirous of taking a farm, he ascertains what the tithe 
is as soon as he hears the amount of rent. The lay or clerical impropriator does 
not look to the Jandlord—he looks to the farmer for the payment of tithe; and if 
he choose to remit his demand, or to lessen it, the benefit-is to the tenant, not to 
the first owner.—P. 88, 89, 90. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe on the more than verbal loose- | 
ness inthese passages—on the overlooking of the very essential dif- 
ference between rent and projit (which is the point really at issue)— 
on the confounding real with apparent or legal incidence—or on that 
confusion of ideas which induces Mr. Martin to maintain that the 
House-tax does not fall on the landlord because he -does not 
directly pay it, whilst he instances the case of tea, where the pay- 
ment by the person really taxed is clearly indirect. Even, how- 
ever, as he puts his case, the rejoinder is as easy as the reply. The 
landlord “never troubles himself on the subject” of the House 
and Window taxes, because he has faith in their permanency: the 
payment tohim would be very troublesome, and, if made by anagent, 
expensive; whilst the tenant would naturally object to the plan, 
for the Legislature having charged these taxes upon the occupier, 
any neglect of the landlord might subject the tenant to have his 
goods seized. During the time their repeal seemed inevitable, 
the landlord, however, did mo¢ “separate them from his rent :” 
several agreements were made at that period, which stipulated that 
in case of repeal the rent should rise by the amount of the tax; so 
that the landlord did not mtend®*to allow the tenant to benefit 
by a remission.” 

There is no analogy between houses, tea, and stage-coaches. 
The two* latter are produced at the lowest cost ; and if the supply 
fell short so as to create a monopoly price, the competition of pro- 
ducers would bring more of the commodity to market till the 
balance was adjusted. But the advantages of situation, whether 
in business or fashion, cannot so easily be brought to a level. No 
competition can take place between landlords in London and in 
the wilds of Cumberland—little between those of Regent Street 
and Hoxton; and it would be difficult to get up a rival Grosvenor 
Square at Hockley-in-the-Hole. Hence arise ground-rents, dis- 
tinct from building-rents, or the return to the speculator’s invest- 
ment; and it is upon these ground-rents as a monopoly price that 
the taxes on houses finally fall. When the speculation fails, the 
tax falls upon the speculator, owing to the fived nature of his pro- 
perty ; which cannot, like the stage-coach Mr. Martin instances, 
be transferred to another road, or laid down altogether, at a much 
less loss than a persistence in running it would occasion. But 
did any person, either through an act of Parliament or the nature 
of things, possess the monopoly of conveying passengers on a well- 
frequented road, his fares would be raised to a monopoly price; 
and the tax on stage-coaches (at present paid:by the public, and 
not by the “ speculators,” as Mr. Marrin asserts) would fall on 
his monopoly profits. If, on the other hand, a stage and all its 
appliances of horses, drivers, cads, &c., partook of the “ fixedness ” 
of a house, if it could not be moved from an overstocked road, or 
discontinued altogether,—not only would the tax on stages fall on 
the speculator, but competition would still further diminish his 
profits, and perhaps entirely destroy them. 

The incidence of tithes does not depend on scientifie investiga- 
tion—it is palpable to the pocket. In the case of two farms, alike 
in all other respects save that one is tithe-free and the other not, 
the rent of the former always exceeds that of the latter by the 
amount of the tithe. | 

We have already praised the statistical tables with which the 
work ubounds. The value of these documents of course depends 
upon their accuracy. We have tested several of them, and are 
bound in justice to award them the praise of correctness, Had Mr. 
Martin added a complete table of the different sums received 
during the past year from each item subjected to taxation, his vo- 
lume would have been a vade mecum of the Statistics of Taxation. 
As we have already intimated, the science of the subject must be 
sought elsewhere. 


* Tea is not a good instance, as it is in fact subject to a monopoly. It may be 
questioued if the greater part of any present reduction would not go into the pockets of 
the East India Company. Mr. Martin, in this case, however, is consistent with him- 
self; for he holds that although the Company's teas are double the price of those with 
which private traders would supply us, yet their goodness is also double. The obser- 
vations in the text would better apply to soap or paper, | 
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CAPTAIN OWEN’S VOYAGES TO EXPLORE THE 
COAST OF AFRICA. 

Tits arduous and extensive undertaking occupied several years. 
it tried all those qualities of courage, perseverance, and skill, in 
which our naval service justly prides itself, and brought home an 
immense fund of hydrographical information, as well as great ad- 
ditions to the stores of general knowledge. The purchase was 
made at a dear rate: it was obtained at the cost of a great num- 
ber of valuable lives, great sufferings, and debilitated constitu- 
tions. These fetal effects of exposure, labour, and privation, in the 
deleterious climates of the river and harbour shores of Africa, were 
severely aggravated by the instructions of the Admiralty of the 
time ; which, with the arrogant conceit that then distinguished its 
proceedings, bound down the commander of the expedition to time, 
aud course, and place, and prevented him from accommodating 
his plans to the exigencies of his service. Thus, the survey of 
the great Bay of Delagoa and its tributary streams was obliged 
to be performed during the unhealthy season ; the result of which 
was nearly to depopulate the vessels of the crews. This survey 
was fatal to two thirds of the oflicers and to half of the crews; 
and, at last, death, disease, and despondency, were making such 
ravages among them, that Captain Owen was obliged to put to 
sea to save a suflicient number of hands to navigate the vessels 
and go on with the survey. 

The object of the expedition was, doubtless, a meritorious one,— 
worthy of a great naval and commercial nation,—and, except in 
the shameful scantiness of its supply in men of general scientific 
knowledge, was tolerably well adapted to its purpose. But one 
botanist and one draftsman appear to have been attached to the 
expedition. The botanist was supplied by the Horticultural So- 
ciety, at a salary of 200/. per annum, paid by that excellent in- 
stitution: both these individuals fell victims to the climate early 
in the expedition, and appear to have been deeply lamented by 
their companions : it was a great pity there were no assistants or 
supernumeraries to supply their places. 

By the time that the expedition had completed the survey of 
the unknown parts of this immense continental shore, and the nu- 
merous groups of islands that stud its seas, and was on its re- 
turn home, it received the very charitable supplementary commis- 
sion of doing the corresponding portion, equally unhealthy, of the 
Eastern shores: thus, this surveying expedition ultimately em- 
braced both sides of the continent of Africa; and, in the end, 
traversed more space bordered by the curious productions of 
nature, and the greatest riches of the vegetable kingdom, of all 
the known world; unhappily also distinguished for the deadly 
effect of its exhalations upon the European constitution. 

The value of the nautical information gained bythese ships 
must be estimated elsewhere. The charts and maps of this great 
continent will now assume a wholly different appearance. The 
knowledge, of a general kind, reaped by our enterprising country- 
men is also great and various: we lament that it is not more, 
But how could more be obtained by men perpetually occupied in 
exposed boats, in sounding and measuring and angle-taking, 
risking their lives daily and hourly among breakers, in gales of 
wind, and oftener still from wild beasts, or still wilder savages; 
now laid up with fatigue and fever, now suddenly called by the 
death of their comrades to all the responsibilities of command, and 
sent away on the shortest notice to some distant point? Many kept 
note-books; the authors of most were stopped in mid-career, foo 
wll to write, being very frequently the last entry. The notes of 
others were swamped, or lost in boats, or left behind on the note- 
taker being seized with the fever, and dying up some hitherto un- 
explored river. Still, however, the information communicated in 
these two volumes, by men who were not in the least bound to 
collect it, is great, various, and most instructive. The report of Cap- 
tain Owen’s expedition must in future rank among the most en- 
tertaining and curious of ali those that have been made since the far- 
famed volumes descriptive of Captain Cook's voyages of discovery. 
Amongst the vast variety of matter which would be agreeable to 
our readers in the shape of extract, it is difficult to select that 
which would, in our space, give the best idea of the country in 
which this expedition was chiefly employed. The following pas- 
sage, which relates to persons and things in Delagoa Bay, where 
much of the time of this expedition was passed, will present a fair 
specimen of the sort of entertainment to be derived from the work, 

The morning after the return of our boats, we had a visit from a very popu- 
lar person amongst us, called English Bill, but known iu his own country, 
Temby, as Shamaguava; this was an extraordinary man for a savage, and stood 


| high in the confidence of Prince Slangelly, who was the chief of that part of 
| the kingdom. 


English Bill, as he called himself, was very useful to us on many occasions ; 
he was a thin slight man, about five feet five inches in height, and thirty years 
of age; with a meagre aspect, a keen, restless, and quick eye, an infinite fund 
of cunning and deep finesse, a wonderful talent for humorous mimicry, and un- 
bounded impudence when necessary ; but so great was his command over him- 
self, that he could be all things to all men; he was intrusive where he could be 
so with impunity, but he knew in an instant when it was right to be respectful 
and cautious, ‘ 

e seldom failed in carrying any point he desired, by uniting to the most art- 
ful cunning an unparalleled perseverance. ith the junior officers, he was a 
companion ; with the seamen he affected the most pompous dignity ; while to 
the Captain he was always extremely humble and sometimes abject. 

Besides his own language, Bill spoke Portuguese and Hindostany tolerably ; 
English and Dutch he had a smattering of, and could also speak Hollontonty, 
or the language of the Southern Kaffers. On our arrival, Bill was a man of lit- 
tle importance, and was reported by the Portuguese to have caused the death of 
his brother, Captain Dick, who was a man of great note and wealth. But it 
must be understood that there existed between Bill and the Portuguese-the most 
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cordial and reciprocal hatred. Bill afterwards became Secretary to Slangelly, 
and from him was derived almost all the information we obtained respecting the 
country and the people whom we had not an opportunity of observing per- 
sonally. 

The or gore of Temby is ruled by an absolute king, and, under him, twelve 
chiefs, each absolute with respect to the people in his district, but servilely sub- 
ject tothe king. The chiefs take what they please from their people ; but, by 
usage, this is said to be one half of their gain in any considerable bargain by 
purchase or sale. The king is always surrounded by some of his oldest chiefs, 
and no important affairs are undertaken without their advice. Each chief has 
his ‘* Secretary,” who may be said to be his prime minister. How this name 
has come into use among these savages cannot be exactly known, or how far it 
extends ; but itis common to all the neighbouring tribes. It does not follow 
that a “secretary” among these people can either read or write, for we never 
met with one native who had the slightest acquirement in either art. 

On our arrival, we were told by all the natives that King Kapell, of Temby, 
was very sick, otherwise he would have visited us, which we found had been 
always his custom on the arrival of strange vessels, as he generally got some 

resents, and was sure to obtain rum; but after some time, it appeared that he 
Fad been dead for two months; yet, by an ancient law, not a man in the king- 
dom dared to mention it during one year. Upon this occasion, however, the 
ancient custom was departed from, and within two months after the death of 
old King Kapell, his grandson and successor, Maye}ta, was proclaimed. This 

infringement of the laws was in a great measure attributable to his desire of pro- 
fiting by our unexpected arrival 
We had, however, been fourteen days without any direct communication 
from any of the chiefs of Temby, when English Bill presented himself as the 
bearer of five fowls and four cabbages, as a present of welcome from Prince 
Slangelly, which Captain Owen accepted with pleasure, as it showed a friendly 
disposition on the part of the natives. After English Bill had remained some 
time on board, Lieutenant, Boteler was ordered to return with him to Slangelly, 
and try to prevail on that Prince to visit us, and receive a present in return for 
‘that which he had sent. 

“The following account of Licutenant Boteler’s visit to Prince Slangelly, to- 
gother with his expedition to explore the Dundas River, is here given as ex- 
tracted from his own journal. 

.* Aswe landed, curiosity diew a number of the natives around, and by the 
time we reached our journey’s end we were joined by upwards of fifty. The 
distance to Slangelly’s village was about a mile; when just in sight of his hut 
we perceived the Prince leaving it, accompanied by about a dozen men, armed 
with spears. He turned back when he heard the shouting of English Bill, and 
received ime at the door of the hut with a hearty shake of the hand, but would 
oh no account permit me to enter until he had spread his mats on the floor to 
siton. This being arranged, he led the way, and we followed, accompanied by 
as many of his people as the hut could conveniently hold. After the message 
was delivered, and proper thanks returned, Slangelly and his party gave their 
whole attention to English Bill’s account of his visit to ‘biggy King George's J 
ship,’ during which it was laughable to hear the many ‘ Ligh, eighs! ’ and 
the various other signs of admiration and astonishment expressed by his hearers. 

* Bill’s story being finished, they turned to us, and many and curious were the 
questions they asked: one was, whether the Leven was not ‘the biggest ship 
in’ the world?’ On being told that so far from it, there were some even four 
times as large, they expressed the utmost astonishment, and observed, ‘ Suppose 
she catch um fot Cappen Biggy King’s son.’ A silver hunting-watch was 
shown, at Bill’s request, to Slangelly; he listened attentively to the pene 
cried, ‘ Eigh, eigh!’ and grinned his approbation. The spring svassteuched, 
and the cover flew up against his ear, occasioning him to start back withigreat 
astonishment, mixed with a slight appearance of fear, while the company saga- 
ciously observed, ‘ Him (the watch) all de same as leivre’ (alive). 

** The cover at the back was then shown, the glass opened, and the works of 
the inside arrested, and vice ersa, by the stop from without, and, as a close to 
the exhibition, the machinery in full action was displayed. The yell of admi- 
ration that this called forth was reechoed from the crowd assembled outside, 
who, standing no longer on ceremony, rushed in to obtain their share of the 
sight. 

Re With them entered Slangelly’s mother, his favourite wife (for he had ten), 
and a young boy, his son, who had a pleasing and intelligent countenance. To 
the latter I presented a string of beads, which, when hung round his neck, ap- 
peared to es almost as much pleasure to the parents as to the child. Small 
presents of tobacco, buttons, &c. were likewise distributed amongst the rest of 
the party, and to Slangelly, as an earnest of what he might expect if he ven- 
tured. on board, two bottles of rum were given: one of these he immediately 
opened, and taking about a third of it off at a draught, passed it round to his 
neighbours, who quickly drank the remainder, smacking their lips, and pro- 

ing with hasis, ‘Ohehomby sopy,’ meaning very good rum. The 

other bottle was placed in a bag, carefully tied up, and then given in charge to a 

man armed with a shield and spear, to convey to Slangelly’s cousin, the young 

Mayetta, who, by the early death of his father, the eldest son of old King Ka- 
pell, had become possessed of his title and territory. 

* English Bill informed us that Slangelly could not venture on board the 
Leven without Mayetta’s permission, but there was reason to believe that his 
hesitation proceeded from a fear of the Portuguese, one of whom had been assas- 
sinated some tinie before by the natives, on the Kapell side; but. judging from 
the usual behaviour of these people, there is little doubt but that they had 
sufficient provocation for committing an act so much at variance with their 
general character. Slangelly had ordered four fowls to be killed and cooked for 
our dinner, but, as we could not wait for them, he earnestly requested our ac- 
«eptance of a fine pig; this I refused, yet in as courteous a manner as possible, 
to prevent giving umbrage, by telling him our visit was not to obtain presents, 
but to prevail upon him ‘to come on board and receive some from us, in testi- 
mony of our, friendly disposition towards him and his people. Slangelly ex- 

ressed his regret that he could not return with us to the Leven, but hoped that 
che should be able to pay us a visit-after he had seen Mayetta. Previous to 
‘our leaving his hut, he hewes us those of his wives ;they were small, and ten 

“in number ; each wife, according to the fashion of the country, having her sepa- 
rate residence. Polygamy is allowed to all, and the number of wives that each 
aman has is in. proportion to his means. 

* This Prince, or as English Bill called him, King, was a young man of short 
‘stature, with an intelligent, good-humoured countenance. The only articles of 
clothing he wore were a neat blue jacket, and a red night-cap, decorated with a 
‘great profusion of beads and trinkets. From the extent of his domain, and the 
grain in his fields, he was accounted rich, of which Bill, by the way, took care 
to inform me, by saying, in his broken English, ‘King Slangelly richy, very 
vichy man, too much richy, he hab plenty ohnyong’ (onions). 

‘* This, strange criterion of a man’s riches amused us exceedingly, and for a 
long time it became a byword with us, when the property of any one was ‘the 

of conversation, to say, ‘he had plenty onyons,’ 

“ Returning to the boat, I witnessed an instance of the great partiality which 

people, in common with all African sav have for smoking. 

‘* A man, with a spear stuck in the gr by his side, crouching over a 
small fire, was smoking apparently with almost painful exertion: upon intro- 
ducing myself, and the contents of his pipe, I found, much to my sur- 
prise, that it consisted of ing more than green wit Ghd tevin paltal 
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the bushes around him. Tmagination must have had much to do in extractin 
pleastire from such a substitute. Before leaving the spot, we presented him with 
a —_ quantity of tobacco, which drew forth the strongest expressions of gra- 
titude. 

‘* Having concluded my mission to Prince Slangeily, I returned on board, and 
on the 14th had orders from Captain Owen to explore the branch of the river 
called by us Dundas River, after the late Lord Melville, which was left unex- 
amined by Lieutenant Vidal. For this purpose I had two boats, with three 
midshipmen, twelve seamen, and a native interpreter. 

On og arg Refuge Island we discovered several boats moored off a 
small sandy bank, and on shore at least two hundred natives, mefy, women, and 
children, who had fled from the Temby side, there to await the Hollontontes. 
A more perfect picture of misery can hardly be imagined than these people ex- 
hibited. Yet the pity that we should otherwise have felt for them was lessened 
by the contempt we entertained for their cowardice in thus yielding wp their 
country without astruggle. A native, whose hollow eye and meagre aspect 
sufficiently announced that he was in a starving state, brought us some’ hot 
embers to kindle our fire, and his request, in return, was a little water. 

‘* After dinner we entered the river; the shores appeared low, and mostly 
covered with mangroves and bushes, often inundated at high water. We ob- 
served several sinall nests, resembling purses, suspended from the boughs of the 
most lofty trees, with an entrance at the side, through a little round aperture ; 
they were constructed, with great ingenuity, of grass and feathers, and belong to 
a species of the Joxia, a bird common to most parts of Africa. Besides these, 
we observed many other varieties, consisting of the pelican, white crane, adju- 
tant, kingfisher, toucan, spoonbill, flamingo, curlews of different sizes, turkey- 
buzzard, hawk, duck, goose, guinea- fowl, pigeon, dove, and many small birds of 
beautiful plumage. The only quadrupeds were the hippopotami, who, when 
we anchored at night, kept up a constant noise until moroing, their ery resem- 
bling the grunting of a hog, joined to the loud hollow bellowing of an ox and 
the neigh of a horse. 

** Our boats were furnished with tilts, which, with the sails doubled over all, 
prevented us from experiencing any ill effects from the marshy exhalations that 
arose around us, and exhibited above the surface of the ground a dense and 
noxious vapour. Next morning we continued our course up the river, and, in 
passing a low sandy point, found ourselves surrounded by a group of hippopo- 
tami, so close together, that had they not sunk as we approached, we could not, 
from the narrowness of the passage, have passed without striking them. Three 
were standing on the bank, and, as we drew near, one of them opened his huge 
red mouth about three feet and a half, and exhibited a more formidable and sa- 
vage appearance than I have ever witnessed in the fiercest of the brute creation. 
Two, on our first appearance, retreated to the water, but the third renvained 
sufficiently long to receive on his back a volley of balls, only one of which 
see <d to take effect, the rest glancing off perfectly harmless. The animal, 
fecling himself wounded, uttered a Joud and menacing cry, and then rushed fu- 
riously, and apparently in pain, to the water; frequently, at the moment we 
fired, one only would be visible, but immediately on the report, numbers would 
show themselves, some perhaps only for a second, whilst others, lying in shoal 
water, would instantly start up and attempt to get into the deeps, trotting 
through the mud at a quicker rate than the boats could pull, and looking back 
upon us every now and then with the greatest terror and anxiety. One that: 
was penned up between the two boats appeared stupified with fear, and, with- 
out making an effort to escape, stood for upwards of five minutes, regarding first’ 
one boat and then the other, which, from their relative situation, could 
not fire at him. While running through the water they dip their heads conti- 
nually beneath, and with their broad. noses throw it up ina shower on their 
backs.. The quickness of these animals is extraordinary, for frequently after the 
flash they were down befvre the ball could reach them.” 

These hippopotami are a continual object of pursuit and a perpe- 
tual source of dread; they abound in these parts in couatless num- 
bers, and yet, prepared with rifles, one and two pounders, and 
rocket-guns, and proceeding in large bodies, as our seamen did, 
not an instance occurs of one of these animals being ki'led and 
taken on the spot. Some were wounded in the numerous hunts 
and were afterwards found dead, but not one was ever shot dead, 
though the balls were constantly seen to furrow their sides. 

The death of Captain LecuMeERg, in this bay, of the fever, is a 
fair sample of the many sad stories the historiographer of this ex- 
pedition has to tell. The reader will be struck with the attach- 
ment of his servant, though it hasa ridiculous conclusion. This 
is only one among many similar instances of fidelity here recorded. 
This expedition will be remembered, as the one of all others dis- 
tinguished for the unanimity of its crew and the mutual a‘'ach- 
ment ofall on beards they ended, at length, in becoming a band 
of sworn brothers. There were at first black sheep, cf course, 
but time, desertion, and death, did the business of weeding. 


On the Sd of November, Captain Lechmere came off from the observatory 
in a low fever, and during the night was so ill that he was hardly expected 
to survive until morning; but, as day-light approached, the dangerous symp- 
toms abated, and he felt better. Yet the flattering change, however ‘it relieved 
his bodily sufferings, did not deceive his mind with false hopes ; he was per- 
fectly aware of the inveteracy of the disease under which he laboured ; and, 
from the moment of his attack, fully. anticipated the fatal result to which it 
might Jead. ; 

Captain Lechmere had excited so general a feeling of respect and esteem 
amongst all on board, that the details of his illness will be readily pardoned. 
This interest in his fate was strongly exemplified in the attachment of his at- 
tendant, William Newman, a marine, who was as much concerned as if he had 
been his nearest relative; he carried him from place to place like a child, as 
poor Lechmere’s fevered fancy dictated ; sang to him, fanned him, moistened 
his lips, and was silent or still as his patient directed, and at last brought him, 
by his special desire, into the Captain's cabin, where was already a young mid- 
shipman in almost the same hopeless state. As the bell was striking the mid- 
night hour, he sank into the dreayuless sleep of death. His last moments were 
attended with a romantic interest. The fever being very high a short time before 
his decease, every means were t:ied to calm him, but in vain; the same impa- 
tient, painful, restlessness still prevailed. 

At length, Captain Owen, who knew from experience that singing had a 

erful effect in soothing extreme pain by diverting*the mind from its suffer- 
ings, and fearful that the heart-rending expressions and cries uttered x? Captain 
Lechmere, might produce an injurious efizet upon the other object of his solici- 
tude, commenced that pathetic ballad, ‘© Heré a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bow- 
line.” The first note produced a cessation of his frenzy: from raving madness 
he sank into almost total insensibility, which continued until Captain Owen 
came to the words, ‘‘ His soul is gone aloft!” when a long guttural sound an- 
nounced that Ais spirit was fled, which was instantly confirmed by his attendant 
saying in a melanc oly tone, * He’s gone, Sir!” ‘And aloft, I hope!” re- 
plied the Captain, as he concluded his 


song. 
He was a son of the late Admiral Lechmere, and had applied for the command 
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of the Barracouta, which Captain Owen objected to, on account of his inex- 
ey nce in the service pod which we were to be en » but offered to receive 
im as his companion, in order that he might obtain information. te 

He was a man of the most enterprising spirit, of a frank and generous dispo- 
sition, and of kind and gentlemanly manners, which made him universally 
loved and regretted. : a4 

His body was opened at six in the morning, and at ten he was buried on the 
highest sand-hill, abreast of the ship, by the side of two young midshipmen 
* who had fallen early victims to the same cruel complaint. 

The Captain, all the officers, marines, and many of the seamen joined the 
funeral procession. Captain Owen read the service, and, before the grave closed 
for ever upon the body, three volleys of musketry pealed in sad intervals over it, 

‘ as the last mark of respect it was in our power to pay. The effect produced 
upon the servant of Captain Lechmere, by ae his last struggles, was 
such, that he went to bed the following morning with a determinaton to die ;_but 
the Captain knew the nature of his case, and desired his servants to supply him 
with wine whenever he wished it: he drew largely on the Captain’s stores for 
three or four days, when he announced solemnly to his messmates that at the 
midnight bell he should be no more; he called on the Captain’s servants for 
wine, and drank, sufficient to send him to sleep until three in the morning, when 
he awoke, and much to his own astonishment found himself a lying prophet: 
his disease was only of the imagination, produced by — and apprehen- 
sion; of this the Captain was convinced, and that a mental affection could only 
be cured by an oblivious medicine. ‘The usual remedies of bleeding and physic 
would, by Reeth the system, have jncreased the disorder, and, in all proba- 
bility, have méde bie direful prognostic true, instead of which he lived a year 
and a half afterwards, and then died of another disorder. 


With one point of the history of this.expedition we have been 
greatly pleased, and that is the high testimony borne to the con- 
duct of such of the Africans as were engaged and trusted in the 
service of the vessels; and generally, of all the wild inhabitants 
of this coast who had not had intercourse with the corrupt and 
degraded establishments of the Portuguese on these coasts. The 
Portuguese, from their central station of Mozambique, share the 
domination of the Western coast of Africa with the Imaum of 
Muskat, whose authority is very extensive. The wretched esta- 
blishments of the Portuguese have no power beyond the guns of 
their forts, and are chiefly used for the atrocious purposes of slave- 
marts. 

Concerning the most interesting island of Madagascar and its 
civilized King, RaApAMA, the information which these volumes 
convey, is also very well worth attention. i Rapama will 
soon run a race in civilization with the Pacha of Egypt; his sol- 
diers are already said to be better disciplined, and his views are 
even more enlightened. But as information of Madagascar is to 
be had from other sources, we prefer concluding our extracts with 
some further passages, showing the effects of the poisonous climate 
on the brave crews of our enterprising vessels, and the influence 
of despondency upon bodily health. 

Were every story to be recorded that at this period was in circulation on 
board, it would show the folly and weakness to which the minds of men are 
subject ; but as exposing them is unpleasant, and as recording them is useless, 
we willingly let them be buried in oblivion. It would hardly be believed how 
great is the power of superstitious fear upon the minds of the bravest ; an appa- 
rent danger can be met, may be overcome ; but a hidden or fancied one subdues 


the energies required to conquer 3 the mind then becomes its own enemy, and,, 


the physical courage 'is left unaided “to meet the contest. To the feeling heart it 
was distressing’ to see the powerful frame and dauntless courage of our seamen, 
shrinking and in fear from some fancied or trifling ill. But let it not be sup- 
posed that this weakness was confined to the uneducated ; the same dread ex- 
isted amongst many of our officers, which, the following account of Captain 
Cutfield’s illness will alone serve to illustrate. 

He was, as before mentioned, in command of the four boats sent up the King 
George River for its exploration. On the 5th of November, he had left Captain 
Lechmere unwell, but with some favourable symptoms, and with great hopes of 
his ultimate recovery. Two days after the funeral of the latter, some of the 
natives carried the news, describing the ceremony of firing over the grave, so as to 
leave no doubt in his mind as to the rank of the deceased. Captain Cutfield wasa 
man of extreme feeling, and his sympathies, thus excited, were kept in continual 
action by some of his own crew and favourite men being taken ill in his boats. 
On his return, and before he had time to visit the Leven, two of them died ; healso 
complained of feeling rather unwell, but next day accompanied Captain Owen 
on shore to fix on the points to be used for the survey. here was, however, a 
settled gloom on his countenance, which no cheerfulness in his companions could 
remove ; and, on the day following, which had been fixed for the public sale of 
Captain Lechmere’s effects, he felt so languid and low-spirited that he would 
not attend the auction. Some things which it was known he wanted were 
bought for him; but when informed of it, he coolly observed, in a tone that 
marked too surely what was passing within, ‘“‘ What is the use of them? they 
will be sold again in a week.” At that time there was nothing in his appear- 
ance that could have led to the belief that he was ill, except his serious and grave 
air. Yet true it is that he died precisely on that day week, and three weeks 
after Captain Lechmere, who had also expressed similar forebodings of his fate 
two days before he was visibly ill. Captain Cutfield was thirty years of age, 
and had been acommander about fifteen years, having been promoted to that 
rank when a very young officer for a gallant action whilet Lieutenant of a sloop 
of war which captured a vessel of superior force. 

As his attachment to Captain Owen was more than ordinary, so his loss could 
not fail of being a subject of more than ordinary regret; but cireumstances 
called for a command over the softer feelings of the heart. At this fatal period, 
eight officers and many seamen were dangerously ill; the least appearance of 
despondency in him to whom they all looked up would have added despair to 
minds already subdued by the wasting malady under which they laboured. All 
that attention and skill could do to alleviate their sufferings was done ; the voice of 
consolation and the hand of kindness were ever ready to lighten or soothe the pangs 
which were destroying them ; the parched tongue and burning thirst, ever at- 
tendant on the fovea frame, were moistened and allayed, pa the frenzied eye 
was constantly watched by some anxious friend or companion. Yet all in vain! 
Death’s cold grasp was seizing on the strong, the healthy, and the young ; there 
was no protection, and the only chance of arresting its destructive progress was 
to fly from the fatal spot. Accordingly, on the morning of Captain Cutfield’s 
decease, we quitted Delagoa Bay, leaving the Cockburn, whese crew was per- 
fectly healthy, to continue our work. But we could not at once get rid of our 
destroyer, and whilst beating out of the bay, four of our seamen died, and many 
others were taken ill. 

It will, perhaps, be interesting, before quitting this place, te mention the 
mode adopted by the natives to cure this fever. As soon as the patient feels the 
first symptoms, he retires to his hut, where he is kept warm until same water in 
an earthen vessel placed on the fire is boiling hot. Te is then placed between his 





legs, while he sits down and leans over the steam that arises from it. In the: 
mean time, those around envelop him in mats, by which he is soon covered with: 
perspiration, and occasionally half suffocated. The whole is suddenly cast off, 
and, ‘at the same moment, he receives a shower of cold water all over his body ; 
he is then hurried to the side of a large fire kindled in the hut, and there placed in 
a recumbent posture, while blood is extracted from him in small quantities ‘by 
means of slight incisions on his shoulders, breast, and the back a his hands. 
The rest is left to nature, whose resources, powerful as they are, juently fail 
to restore the exhausted patient to life, perhaps rather confused by this irregular 
and apparently desperate effort of art. 

unhealthy season prevails from the ves of September until the 
end of April; and, as during that time the whalers do not frequent the bay, 
those who are engaged in the fishery can bear the fatigues and exposure to which 
they are subjected whilst obtaining their cargo, without suffering from the pes- 
tilential vapours that arise from the earth during the sickly months, and which 
prove so fatal to casual visitors. 

Some of the Delagoans were hired in the place of our dead or dying seamen, 
having at this period lost twenty, and fifty being in their hammocks. Previous 
to our sailing, they received the same provisions as our own people, and were 
paid at the rate we fo shilling per day, which they were allowed to take either 
in tobacco or clothing. For the former, as luxury, they had hitherto shown 
much desire; but no sooner did they perceive that, from its relative value, it 
occasioned a great drawback in the — of the more essential article of cloth- 
ing, than they almost entirely discarded its use, contenting themselves with a 
very limited enjoyment, thereby evincing the command that their ema had 
over one of their strongest propensities, and affording a remarkable contrast in 
their character to that of many savages, who gratify the wants of the present 
moment by the sacrifice of every other consideration. 

The MMe worked well, were respectful in their behaviour, and showed 
their content by the joyful chorus with which, like the Canadian boatwen, they 
regulated the stroke of their oars while pulling in our boats. 


A still more remarkable instance of the truth of Captain Owen's 
theory, that many died of despair on seeing so many of their 
friends removed, is contained in the following passage, with whieh 
we conclude our extracts. 


Unfortunately both the supercargoes of the Orange Grove had a violent at- 
tack of the prevailing fever, the germ of which it was supposed they had brought 
from Mozambique. This was the only drawback to spending our first Christ- 
mas from England with the conviviality usual to that season. Mr. Maynard 
was brought into my own cabin for better accommodation and medical attend- 
ance. But in spite of every attention and care, he was fast sinking, and not a 
hope entertained of his recovery ; nay, preparations were actually making for 
his funeral, when the Andromache, commanded by his uncle, was seen on the 
outer bar: This information was immediately conveyed to the dying man; the 
effect was almost instantaneous, and the power of the mental over the physical 
system was strikingly perceptible ; the spirit appeared newly lit; the languid 
eye was succeeded by a sparkling ray of life, imparting hope to al! who saw this 
sudden change, and, strange as it may appear, this exciting cause produced such 
new energy, that the effect, in a short time, was a perfect restoration to life and 

ealth. 

Upon entering the harbour, the Andromache appeared in rather a dangerous 
situation, having got very near the shoals of Elephant Island, and the wind 
blowing rather fresh. J instantly took the small boat, and, rowing across the 
reef, reached her at sunset and brought her into Port Melville, where she was 
anchored in safety, and the Commodore’s nephew removed on board. The 
Andromache had in company with her two brigs, the Cygnet of ten guns, and 
the Wizard, a colonial vessel, commanded by Lieutenant , eels brother: to 
the young merchant whose race was so nearly run. ‘The meeting of these rela- 


.tivesy under such circumstances, must have called forth new and delightful sen- 


sations of affection and gratitude to the Authdr of all good, who had titus 
timely interfered to save the life of one so dear to them, 


LADY MORGAN'S DRAMATIC SCENES, 


Turse Dramatic Scenes are, in fact, the dramatic portion of three 
novels, or novellettes, the details of which Lady Morean has been 
unwilling to fill up; whether because, as she says, she considers the 
world too busy to give time to literature, and has, therefore, pre- 
pared “a thing that may be read running or dancing, like a puff 
on a dead wall, or a sentiment on a French fan;” or whether, 
being too idle or too occupied to put labour into the work, she has 
thought that it may do for the public as it is; and that, in the or- 
dinary exercise of its folly, it would take the novelty for a stroke of 
genius,—especially if ushered in by an ingenious theory, such as 
that which prefaces these Scenes. Lady Morgan would make it 
out that the English are too busy to read; that there is an end of 
bookselling and bookmaking ; and, in short, that such is the 
“‘ movement” in place of “ meditation,” that we are the heroes of 
our own novels. If this were so, we do not see how Lady Morean 
would mend the matter by publishing dramatic scenes instead’ of 
dramatic romances: both make a book; each are read with the 
same rapidity; and if the world is too excited to read a continu- 
ous narrative, they will be too restless to make out scenes which, 
in point of fact, require more to be supplied by the reflection of 
the reader than most other works of imagination. Dry lists of 
characters are tedious; stage directions are uninteresting ; and it is 
impossible to form a correct idea of a dramatic character merely 
from a dialogue without an effort of imagination.. No: the pre- 
face belongs to the noble science of “ Hombogherie ;” and the 
only real sacrifice Lady Morean has made tothe necessities of 
the times, is to dock a volume from the orthodox number of three. 
It is not only a sacrifice to herself, but also to the reader: the 
third volume is wanting. 

We are no lovers of philosophical “ blarney,” and consider all 
Lady More@an’s whipped prose as so much froth, and really com- 
posing no essential part of the trifle, in the preparation of which 
she is a true professor. Putting the “ blarney” aside, Lad 
Morean has wit, humour, and a keen sense of character, bot! 
individual and national: her satire, without being very ill-natured, 
is very severe, and very amusing: her writings abound in strokes 
of genius which cannot be mistaken for the elaborate efforts of a 
mere sentence-manufacturer. On the contrary, where she pro- 
poses to be clever—where she sits down determined to be brilli- 
ant—there she fails; there, at least, so much of affectation and 
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false tone go to make up the effect, that we.cannot but consider | 


such passages as the blots of the book. They are, however, not 
numerous in this work, 

The Dramatic Scenes are formed into three pieces: the first 
and principal, ‘‘ Manor Sackville,” is anIrish national drama; the 
second, “‘ The Easter Recess,” isa sketch of the inanity and heart- 
lessness of high life. “Temper” is what the French call a pro- 
verbe,—that is, a simple dramatic illustration of some moral 
apophthegm : it is amusing, but hardly worthy of ranking with the 
other two; and these are by no means of equal value. Manor 
Sackville is a series of scenes from the moving drama of Jrish 
agitation: it is only of yesterday,—nay, it may be acting at this 
moment. It is watching an Irish community ina glass hive. An 
Irish community is always in a bustle; but here the confusion 
groups itself round a wealthy gentleman of fortune and high cha- 
racter, who has just arrived to live upon a large Irish estate to 
which he has succeeded, with .a determination to improve the 
country, and, if possible, heal its distractions. He is opposed by 
every description of intrigue: the Church sets its face against his 
toleration, the Orange magistracy against his Liberalism, the 
saints against his want of vital religion, the Liberals against his 
enmity to agitation ; and though he is the friend of the poor, and 
his best hopes are for their relief, they are easily persuaded by one 
or other party that his professions are all pretence, and that his 


great object is to cheat them into the surrender of their rights. | 


His dependents have other reasons for combining against him— 
an absentee landlord being the most convenient master. 
drama ends tragically. Mr. Sackville, the benevolent English 
proprietor, is waylaid and mobbed in a 
town; and, in endeavouring to cross the country in his steward’s 


gig in the evening, is stopped by a party of peasants in am- | 


bush, whose object, however, is not himself, but his Orange 
steward. This man—a consummate villain—is nmurdered, and Mr. 
Sackville himself only escapes through the interference of a White- 
boy of the party, whose pardon he had interceded for and actually 
hadin his pocket. It is not the tragedy, however, that we admire : 
the tragedies of Ireland have been of daily oceurrence; the colours 
of which they are painted are to be found in every newspaper. A 
little arrangement and a little local knowledge is all they re- 
quire in the artist. But those traits of familiar life, dashed off 
with humorous force, and which, while they amuse, thoroughly 
let the reader into all the byplay of a society, are not under the 
command of an ordinary writer. A good brush will, at any time, 
and in any hand, daub out an Irish tragedy—even Sir Ropert 
PEEL, a man as destitute of imagination as any door-keeper of the 
House of Commons, can electrify a sleepy audience of legislators 
with the details of an Irish tragedy—but it requires an Encr- 


worth or a Morean to set before us that curious compound of | 


inconsistent ingredients, a true Irish comedy. 
easy, in our space, to give specimens of the true merits of these 
pages ; for, whatever Lady MorcGan may think, they are not writ- 


It will not be 


ten in short-hand. But, at the risk of the characters of the 
speakers not being well understood, we will quote a part of the 
dialogue of Mrs. Quigley, housekeeper of Manor Sackville, and 
Mr. Galbraith, sub-agent to the estate. It will be seen that the 
arrival of the English family greatly disturbs their own domestic 
arrangements, and that they have entered into a little conspiracy 
to make the stay as short as possible. Mr. Galbraith, an ignorant, 
bigoted, but cunning villain, has also more extensive arrangements 
on foot for the furtherance of his plot; and is in league with some 
scoundrel sub-sheriffs—themselves the tools of Orange magis- 
trates—to make the country too hot to hold the new comer, in 
which they eventually succeed. 


Mr. Gavsrairu (taking the widow’s hand). 

Widow Quigley, I intended long ago, ma’am, to spake to you about your bit 
of Jand by Jones’s Fort. For the rint is too high, ma’am; and so I shall tell 
Mr. Sackville. And so they arrived’ the day before yesterday, did they? A 
desolate ould place they found it, I'll be bound (chuckling), and great com- 
plaints, Pil engage; and the damp, and the ruins, and th’ ould furniture! 

Mrs. Quictey (impatiently). 

Not at all, Sir. They’re highly delighted with every thing—that’s the qua- 
lity themselves ; but as for the English ladies’ maids, and the furreigners,—but 
I'm not come to that, nor within a mile of it, Mr. Galbraith. Well, Sir, your 
gig had’nt drawn scarce from the door, Monday morning, when comes a waggon 
and ears from Dublin, with wine and groceries, and the Lord knows what be- 
sides—chany oranges and fruit, Sir; and it was night before all was stowed 
away. And I was putting on my night-cap, Mr. Galbraith, and stepping into 
bed, and Judy raking over the turf, and Jemmy Malone locking up the great 
-deor, when, to my entire surprise, drives up, Sir, a coach and four, stuffed inside 
and out with gentlemen and ladies. Upon my credit, you might have knocked 
me down with a pin. So, Sir, I dressed in the best I could find, and hurried 
down: to recaive Mr. Sackville, and my Lady, and Lady Julia, and made my 
best curtsey, Sir, and said as how you were just gone, and never expected them 
till Thursday evening. And to be sure it’s them that took an; and such airs, 
and the half of them without a word of English in their mouths; and such 
jabbering and calling for lights here, and fires there; and asking me if I was 
the Irish cook, and what there was for supper? And one would have tay, and 
another would have coffee ; and when I said you had the kay of the cellar, ‘off 
with the heads of the bottles out of the hampers. And such squabbling, and 
turning up of noses; and every thing was so dirty, and this, and that. It was 
three in the morning before 1. could get them to bed. And who do you think 
the great quality was? why, Sir, no quality at all, but the out-of-livery ser- 





The | 


neighbouring market- | 


now, Mr. Galbraith, I'll. quit the place; and it’s only for you that I didn’t quit 
it long since. 
Mr. Garsrairu, 

Tut, woman, don’t make a Judy of yourself. Quit the place! for what ? 
Sorrow a foolisher thing ever you did than that same, Mrs. Quigley. What 
does it matter, ma’am, for a few weeks? and you mistress of the place, I may 
say, for the rest of your days, with your tribute fowl], and your tribute eggs, 
coming into you, and your little taste of building going on, down below in the 
town. Ah! be aisy now, Mrs. Quigley, and let them above, there, have their 
run. I'll engage they'll be sick at heart of the whole thing, before the month 
1s out. 

Mrs. Quiciry (composing herself ). 

Well, if I thought that, Sir; if I was sure they would not stay over the 
Christmas— 

Mr. GavBRaitu. 

If you were sure of it! Why, then, I think we have made purty sure-of 
that, ma’am, if the want of every convanience in life,—if a tight pattern of 
beds, and the clearing out of the ould lumber-room in the castle wing, down-to 
the sitting-rooms, by way of furniture,—if hard bottomed chairs, and ricketty 
tables, and not a pot fit to bile a potato in, that ha’n’t a hole in it as big as my 
head, will dothe business. What, betwixt the young mutton, and the ould 
poultry, and Mr. Brazier’s sour beer, and your own sweet vinegar, and beef as 
tough as a suggawn, the divil’s in it if they arn’t soon tired of ireland and Manor 
Sackville. 

Mrs. Quictey. 

Och! Sir, you don’t know them at all at all.; Why, in regard of the ould 
furniture, Sir, the oulder the better, it seems; and the worse every thing is,in 
the place, the more they laugh at it. The divil of such giggling and romping 
I ever seed in the place, since I first come to it. Himself, indeed, is a fine, 
sancy, comely, gentleman, and surely has a fine air with him, like a lord; and 
no more like the late gentleman, than if they were neither kith nor kin. But 
as to my Lady, and Lady Julia, and them young officers, that they found on 
the road, I hear, watching the sale of the tithe-pigs, and nobody to buy them— 
why, Mr. Galbraith, they’re no more the breeding nor ways of raal Irish gentry, 
than little Judy there. Nothing high nor genteel, like Lady Blackacre, and 
the Reverend Mrs. Polypus; but going on with their game, and their skit, and 
skelping about the place, Sir, like mad! Why, they weren’t five minutes in 
it, Sir, when they were all down in here upon the top of me; and I, taking my 
tuy in pace and quiet, after recaiving them in great state in the hall, and show- 
ing them the rooms to dress for dinner, which wasn’t ordered till nine; what 
do you think of that, Mr. Galbraith ? 

Mr. GaLBrairn. 

Why, ma’am, Mr. M‘Kew, th’ attorney of Dublin (Clerk of the Crown, and 
Sub-Sheriff Jones’s Dublin agent), always dines at six. The Honourable and 
Reverend dines at seven, to a moment; and turned away his French cook for 
being five minutes before the time. So it is but raisonable that the London 
Quality should be more foolish nor they. Well, ma’am, give me my comfort- 
able bit of mutton at four, like the late ould gentleman;—but go on, Mrs. 
Quigley. 

Mrs. Quictry. 

To be sure, Sir, but as I was saying, in burst the whole set, and my Lady:at 
the head of them, romping and laugliing ; and “‘ We’re come to pay you a 
visit, dear Mrs. O’Quigley,” says she. ‘* Your Ladyship does me much honour 
madam,” says I, curtseying, and Judy looking like a stuck pig. ‘ But, plaze 
your Ladyship, myname is Quigley, and no O, my Lady.” ‘* O dear,” says 
she, * but you’re Irish, ar’n’t you?” (Mimicking the English accent) ; “ at 
least, I hope you are.” ‘* To be sure she is,” says the young lady, putting up 
her quizzing glass. ‘ Don’t you see her dear old Irish face, and her old Irish 
wrinkles? I do so like her Irish face; and won’t you tell us all sorts of stories 
about this old castle Rackrent,” says she, ‘and about O’Rourke’s noble faste,” 
says one of th’ officers, 

“ That will ne’er be forgot, 
By them that was there, and by them that was not.” 
And then, Sir, they all set up alaugh. ‘* And I do so like her old Irish cap,” 
says my Lady—(my bran new French cap, Sir, that came from Ennis by the 
fly that day). But nothing should serve her, Sir, but she must try on my cap ; 
and dashes down her own iligant bonnet,—there, Sir, on the floor; and runs 
off to show it to Mr. Sackville. 
Mr. GALsRaira. 
Ha, ha, ha! wellto be sure! And then, ma’am! 
Mrs. QuiGLey. 
And then, Sir, up snatches Lady Julia my poor Mungo, hugging and kissing 
him. ‘ And this is a raal Irish cat, my Lord Fitzroy,” ~~ she, ‘‘ did you ever 
see such a dear quiet sowl?” ** And what do you call it, Mrs. Quigley ?” says 
she. ‘* Mungo, plaze your Ladyship,” says I, “in regard of the black man in 
the play.” ‘* Mungo!” says she, “ why don’t you call it Knockycrockery? ” 
says she: ‘ I'll always call it Knockycrockery,” says shes and away she gal- 
lops off with my poor pusheen; and the young lord galloping after her! and 
Mungo, frighted out of his life, and the tears in his eyes, mewing like mad! the 
cratur of the world ! 
Mr. GALBRAITH. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! Ithink it might make a cat laugh, instead of cry, Mrs. 

Quigley, as the saying is. 
Mrs. Quictry (angrily). 

Och ! Sir, but it was no laughing matter at all, as youshall larne : for just as I 
was quietly sated again, and taking ee tay, I heard my poor cat moaning and 
mewing, like a Banshee, outside the door, Sir; and when Judy ran to let him 
in, in he bounded like a wild cat in a bog, with a turf at his tail; and would 
you believe it, Sir, my iligant bran new cap tied round his poor black face; and 
before Judy and I poked him out from under the press, troth, you wouldn’t 
have picked my cap out of the guthur. 

Mr. Garsrairn (wiping his eyes). 

Well, Mrs. Quigley, I declare to you, ma’am, I tinnk it all mighty comical ; 
and they are just the sort, for my money. Sure, you would not have them like 
them Scotch Macaskys, that have come in forthe Mullavaly property. Grim 
growdies, that never made their mother laugh,” as the saying is ; and that goes 
about spying, and prying, and calculating, and minding nothing but the main 
chance, ma’am. ut in regard of the dinner—all the French cooks in the 
world cannot serve a good one, with bad materials, and nothing to cook them 
in ; for I take it for granted (slyly), you didn’t lave an ould stew-pan in the 
place ? 

Mrs. QuiGtey. 

Och! Sir, they wasn’t beholden to me, nor the place neither, Sir. Stire, a 
whole cart of coppers came down from Dublin—they call it a batthery ; and 
fish in ice, Sir, by the mail; and pheasants from their place in Wales; and 





vants; Sir, and a young woman as called herself my Lady’s own chambermaid, 
and cher assistarits in silk pelisses, trimmed with fur ! Well, well !—Well, Sir, 
and the gentlemen—there was the French cook, that takes. his coffee without 
crame, and another furreigner, a mighty swarthy cratur, that seemed to be the 
whipper-in of the whole pack, and takes the greatest of airs upon himself. And 
would you believe it, Mr. Galbraith, they had the impudence to say, that Eng- 
lish Pigs have better styes, than the ould ‘servants’ hall: and they took posses- 
sion of the second best dining-room for themselves, and have written over the 
~ @oor “: Steward’s room. ‘No entrance for livery-or Irish servants!” And so, 





v from the Lord Lieutenant’s ; and a whole carcassof donny Welsh mut- 
ton, Sir, from Holyhead ? 
Mr. Gacsrairn. 

See there ! well, they’re fine people, surely, and don’t spare money. But 
they can’t roof the house, nor stop the rat-holes, nor make tight the windows 
and doors, all in a month or six weeks; and for the ould furniture, some of it 
since King William’s time of glorious memory, and before. ‘ 
RS. QUIGLEY. 


Th’ ould furniture! Why, Six, my Lady stood staring at my ould spidér- 





